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S-42—DOMESTIC ANIMAL. Fifteen animals: 
er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat. Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, one each in box. Box size 1244” x 814”. 


Price, per box 


For Prrmary GRADES 


8247—Birds, animals, flowers, fruit, children, houses and scenes illus- 
trating childhood activities, all drawn in simple design with few lines. 
This set of fifty sheets of outline pictures is adapted to water color 
and crayon work in all lower grades. The great miscellany of subjects 
provides a new subject each day for forty-eight days without repeti- 


tion. Size. 6” x 9”. 
Price, each 


Order from _ your 
School Supply Dealer 


FARM LIFE POSTERS: 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
elass project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MASS. 


Toy Animals add interest and realism 
to your farm study projects — 


BRADLEY’S 
TOY ANIMALS 


are cut from wood in accurate shapes and 
relative sizes, covered with lithographed 
papers showing animals in their natural 
colors, including correct details of features 
and physical characteristics—which set in 
wooden bases. The colored designs adhere 
firmly to the base and will not peel or rub 
off from dampness or ordinary usage. Made 
in one set, as follows: 


Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Roost- 


DRAWING DESIGNS — OUTLINE TO COLOR eel 


Postpaid $0.40 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


* * * * * * 
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[hear the wars practically over... back home !" 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 
But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 


What about you? 


This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s still your war, 
and it still costs a lot. 


So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 


it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 


Buy at least one extra 100 War Bond today | 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it”’—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they'll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That's worth another hundred-dollar bond to 
you, isn’t it ? 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For a Simple 


Medium of Creative 


Art Expression... 
BRADLEY’S FINGER PAINT 


Children take to the engteines sweeping 
movements of this Spe of art with its sur- 
prisingly beautiful e 


it ie @ plastic paint of creamy consistency, 
absoletely harmiess, and washes off the hands 
eacily. to be used as it comes from the 
~ Six rs: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
irown and Black. 


Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 81! So. Wabash Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Publishe d saint (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1945, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the senacr, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 
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January’s here again! 

The countryside’s aglow! 

The earth is simply radiant 
With glistening, sparkling snow. 


The birches’ graceful slanting shapes 
Page 50 Are glazed with frosty care, 
The whole outdoors seems crisp and starched ;— 
Page 53 Bright beauty’s everywhere! 
Page 53 
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B ELLS 


are ringing to 
usher in the 
brand New 
Year of 1945. 
It’s time, once 
again in our 
modern up-to- 
date school to 
make New 
Year’s Resolu- 
tions — time 
forevery 
young citizen 
to check up. 
Silly—well, maybe—maybe not. 
But with the dawning of another 
year, comes a definite urge to 
be better, if only temporarily. 
People grown older also have this 
urge but “before that, long and 
long before that,’’ way back some- 
where as a tiny child, this grown- 
up person had said, “This year, 
I’m not going to do thus and so.” 
By and large, there’s a satisfac- 
tion in putting “first things first,” 
definitely, if only once a year— 
and strangely enough, it’s amaz- 
ingly surpriseful just how long 
such decisions hold over, the im- 
petus of them, in spirit, carrying 
us through the years. Even such 
a small trite thing as a New 
Year’s resolution can be quite a 
stabilizer to a little child, be he a 
gifted child or a slow or a problem 
one. It can build something that 
will make him the kind of a per- 
son of whom people later say, 
“He’s very forthright in his deal- 
ings with folks’”—strengthening 
Civilian Defense. 


Going Where and How 


Just what turn each child’s 
good resolution takes, matters not 
at all. It may aim at any improve- 
ment—in manners, in study, in at- 
titudes, in friendships. “Going to 
do,” or “Going to be” is the under- 
lying theme of each and every 
resolution. The main thing is to 
stick to it when once it’s resolved. 


How the Little Kite Learned to Fly 
“T never can do it,” the little kite 
said, 
As he looked at the others high 
over his head; 
i —s I should fall if I tried to 
y.” 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Attention, Please! 


A New Year’s Citizenship Activity 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouettes by KAY ORR WALKER 


“Try,” said the big kite; “only 
try! 

Or I fear yon never will learn at 
all.” 

But the little kite said, “I’m 
afraid I’ll fall.” 


The big kite nodded: “Ah well, 
good-by ; 

I’m off’’; and he rose toward the 
tranquil sky. 

Then the little kite’s paper 
stirred at the sight, 

And trembling he shook himself 
free for flight. 

First whirling and frightened, 
then braver grown, 

Up, up he rose through the air, 
alone, 

Till. the big kite looking down 
could see 

The little one rising steadily. 


Then how the little kite thrilled 
with pride 
As he sailed with the big kite 
side by side! 
While far below he could see the 
ground, 
And the boys like small spots 
moving round. 
They rested high in the quiet air, 
And only the birds and the clouds 
were there, 
“Oh, how happy I am!” the little 
kite cried, 
“And all because I was brave, and 
tried.” 
—UNKNOWN 


Resolutions 
The particular set of resolu- 
tions in this article is merely sug- 
gestive. Each class will develop a 
far more versatile set. The fact 
of the matter is, it’s not so much 
the resolution, philosophically 
speaking, as the hold it takes on 
the child. That is the morale 
builder. There will be as many 
resolutions as there are children 
in the schoolroom and as big a 
variety. We are all so different in 

what seems important. 


Facts—Facts—Facts 
“I’m going to know more things 
like the Quiz Kids,” says one boy. 
Information to him is the impor- 
tant thing—extra acquiring of 
knowledge. Information tests, so 
plentiful in magazines today, will 


furnish much 
material. 

If you, dear 
teacher, have 
notalready 
used Lenore C. 
Rothschild’s 
“Information 
Tests for Chil- 
dren,” 194 2- 
43-44, Parents’ 
Magazine, you 
have a treat in 
store. Borrow 
copies from 
the library and some rainy after- 
noon settle down for a good time. 
Her information test each month 
is a popular quiz and it will amaze 
you how many of the answers 
some children know, and how very 
few questions others can answer. 

Make up your own quiz, intro- 
ducing names of famous people, 
of cities, of flowers, of birds, 
weather wisdom, airplane knowl- 
edge, and global geography. 


“Days of the Month”’ is not out 
of place here. 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one ; 
February twenty-eight alone— 
Except in leap year, at which time 
February’s days are twenty-nine. 

—UNKNOWN 


Weather Wisdom 


A sunshiny shower 
Won’t last half an hour. 


Rain before seven, 
Fair by eleven. 


Rainbow at night 
Is sailor’s delight; 
Rainbow at morning, 
Sailors, take warning. 
Things That Go Together 
This game has endless possi- 
bilities. 
Hook and eye. 
Bread and butter. 
Lights green and red. 
Moonlight and roses. 
Ham and eggs. 


This and That 


One of the common expressions. 
of the cay, “You’re one of my fa- 
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vorite people,” suggests a resolu- 
tion—To add to one’s list of fa- 
vorite people, personalities to us 
of consequence, some living and 
some long since gone. These per- 
sons that you choose build into 
your own life an appreciation of 
the qualities which make you con- 
sider them “life’s victors in the 
American Way of Life.’’ Here’s 
one list: 

Florence Nightingale 

Joan of Arc 

Robert E. Lee 

Paul Revere 

Betsy Ross 


A modern list might include the 
Generals and men who have been 
doing big things for our country. 


Books—Books—Books 
The child fond of reading will 
doubtless resolve to read an extra 
half-dozen books just for fun. 
May I suggest these? 
An American A B C—Maude and 
Miska Petersham 
Here’s Juggins—Stone 
Lizzie—May Justus 
All About Oscar (The Trained 
Seal) —Mabel Neikirk 
Summer at Buckhorn — Anna 
Rose Wright 
Pogo’s Sky Ride (A story of air- 
planes) —Jo and Ernest Nor- 


ling 
Away Goes Sally — Elizabeth 
Coatsworth 
Dog—W. F. and Helen 
a 


Sailor Jack—Marion Gill MacNeil 

Timothy Has Ideas—Marian S. 
Mason 

Lassie Come Home—Eric Knight 

Here Comes Pete—Eleanor Cly- 


mer 
Betsy and Billy—Carolyn Hay- 
od 


wo 
Blue Willow—Doris Gates 
for Robin—Helen Se- 


we 
The Christ Child—Maude and 
Miska Petersham 


Manners—the Thing that Insures 
Popularity 

Of course, many children will 

resolve to improve their man- 

ners. Good manners, and what are 

they? Possibly the one word, 


“others,” would give a cue to the 
best. Shakespeare says it this 
way, “My heart is ever at your 
service.” The Bible calls this do- 
ing unto others as you would have 
them do unto you, the Golden 
Rule”—and indeed it is a rule 
of gold, and how well it works. 

It’s the little things in personal- 
ity that makes the differences—a 
way of speaking, a smile, a ges- 
ture, an attitude. 


Box Your Troubles 


Was it Disraeli who never tried 
to get even with his enemies? 
When a man injured him by word 
or deed, Disraeli put that person’s 
name on aslip of paper and locked 
it up in a drawer and forgot the 
injury. 

Le’ s keep a little box this year 
and put into it the names of those 
who hurt us and then let’s forget 
the hurt. 

When I was a little girl and oc- 
casionally rushed home crying, 
“Mother, Mary doesn’t like me 
any more,” my mother would an- 
swer, “I wonder what’s the mat- 
ter with YOU, dear”—YOU, not 
Mary—then we would plan do- 
ing something nice for Mary. The 
next day Mary and I were insep- 
arable. Wise Mother. 


Rules of Behavior 
Hearts, like doors, will open with 
ease 
To very, very little keys, 
And don’t forget that two of these 
Are, “I thank you,” and “If you 
please.” 


Kind Hearts 
Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits; . 


Love is the sweet sunshine 
That warms into life, 

For only in darkness 
Grow hatred and strife. 


List of Manners Books 
Children Are People—Emily Post 
It’s More Fun When You Know 

the Rules—Beatrice Pierce 
The Correct Thing (for boys)— 
William O. Stevens 
How Do You Do?—Margaret B. 


Stephenson and Ruth Millett 
Good Manners for Girls—Inez 
Haynes Irwin 
Everyday Manners for Boys and 
Girls—Ernestine Louise Badt 
~~" Can Be Fun—Munro 
ea 


A Personal Set of New Year’s 
Resolutions 

1. I’m going to be more thrifty. 
I’m not going to spend all my al- 
lowance for ice cream, candy, and 
movies. 

I’m going to have A BUDGET. 

Certain amount for Sunday 
school, Certain amount for mov- 
ies. Certain amount for ice cream 
and candy. Certain amount for 
gifts for others. Certain amount 
for savings. 

2. I’m going to Sunday school* 
every Sunday. 

Every modern child needs to 
have built into his setup the re- 
liability and dependability of God. 

3. I'll do my chores willingly. 

4. I’ll be on time. 

5. I won’t quarrel so much. 

6. I’m going to compliment my 
Mother every single day. 

7. Whenever I get a gift, I will 
thank the person who sent it. 

8. I’m going to be more tidy— 
hair, neat—nails, clean—shoes, 
polished. 

9. I’m not going to find fault 
with people—I’ll enjoy them as 
they are. 

10. I’m going to be more thank- 
ful for everything. I’m going to 
“Count my Blessings.” 

In conclusion, may all these 
kept-resolutions pilot us into a 
sense of well-being. 

“Then welcome, welcome, glad 
New Year! 
Dawn brightly on us all, 
And bring us hope, our hearts 
to cheer, 
Whatever may befall; 
Bring patience, comfort, glad- 
ness, rest; 
Bring blessings from above; 
Bring happiness—the highest, 
best— 
To us and those we love.” 
—ANON. 


*There is a very lovely of 
School Class in Vogue, September, 194 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


MEXICAN FOOD (Reading Lesson) 


Corn is the most important food 
of Mexico. 


Mexican women soften the corn 
in water. 


Then they grind it on a big stone. 
This is then made into thin cakes. 
These cakes are called tortillas. 
Mexicans like hot food. 


They make their food hot with red — 
peppers. 


We would not like such hot food. 


Mexicans raise and eat many 
vegetables and fruit, too. 


We are glad that they have such 
good food. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. Uses of Corn | 

Since Mexicans are part Indian they have always raised and eaten corn. Corn is used 
in many ways. The Mexican women steep the corn in warm lime water. Then it is pounded 
between stones until it is a soft paste. Now it is made into thin cakes and cooked over a 
charcoal fire. This is called a “tortilla” and is used as bread. 

Tortillas are also eaten by rolling them around a mixture of chicken, onions and hot 
peppers. These are called “tamales.” 

Sometimes the corn is made into a thick gruel. 


2. Other Food 


The Mexicans eat beans—red, brown and black. Since they enjoy hot foods, ground 
peppers are used in many of their foods. Mexicans make good soup and they cook a pink 


rice which is much enjoyed. Many vegetables are raised and fruit is plentiful. The fruit 
often differs from that raised in the United States. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am yellow. I am made of corn meal. 
I grow on a cob. I am round and flat. 
Mexicans eat me. I am baked over a fire. 
They like me very much. Mexicans like to eat me. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


MEXICAN POTTERY (Reading Lesson) 


Mexicans make interesting pottery. 
Sometimes a whole family makes 
pottery. 


A big heap of wet clay is put into 
the middle of the little hut. 


Father makes the large jars. 


The children make the smaller 
jars. 


Inside the hut are jars, bowls, and 
jugs ready for the market day. 


Other jars are drying outside in 
the sun. 


Some pieces are plain and solid. 


Other pieces are graceful with 
designs on them. 


The family is getting the pottery 
ready for a fiesta. 
They want to sell it all. 


Americans like to buy Mexican 
pottery. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Modeling 
Prepare clay for modeling by wetting the clay and leave it for a day. Then knead it 
thoroughly. When it is smooth and makes a soft ball in the hand it is ready to make bowls. 
Urge the children to try different shapes. 


Designs 


Since many Mexicans are of Indian descent their designs are much like those of the 
American Indian. They love to use bright contrasting colors. Study Indian design. Com- 
pare it with any Mexican design available. 


STORY HOUR 


Pedro’s family lived in a one-room hut. They all slept on blankets on the floor. The 
dog, pigs, and chickens came into the hut with them whenever the heavy rains fell. 


Pedro’s father made beautiful pottery. A large heap of wet clay lay in the center of 
the floor. Every day Pedro helped his father work. They were getting ready for the big 
fiesta which was coming soon. Already they had many jars, bowls, and jugs ready for 
the market at the fiesta. 


Pedro had been promised a piece of money for his own if the pottery sold well. He 
was very happy as he worked. 


On the day of the fiesta the pottery would be strapped in baskets onto the back of a 
burro. The 7 then walks to the market place, leading the donkey. After selling the 
pottery the family can join the merrymakers at the fiesta. 
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Mexican markets are full of life 
and color. 


Sometimes a family walks all 
night bringing pottery and other 
things to the fiesta. 


They may spread the pottery along 
the street. 


Other families have red peppers 
and other vegetables to sell. 


Sometimes a Mexican carries a pig 
to market on his back. 


The Mexican women carry big 
baskets on their heads. 


Little children sell bunches of 
flowers. 


There are gay blankets and bas- 
kets to sell. 


There are fresh fruits and little 
toys made of straw. 


The Mexicans love to go to market. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Planning a Market 

While the weather is cold and blustering outside, the classroom can be made warm 
and gay with color of a Mexican fiesta. 

Bring in all the Indian and Mexican blankets and rugs your community has. Many 
children have sombreros and other Mexican clothing. Often straw toys and gaily painted 
Mexican gourds can be located. 

Children can make many articles for the market. Birds of Mexico have bright colors. 
These birds can be painted, cut out and fastened on a branch of a tree or can be put in a 
bird cage. (Mexicans carry live birds on a branch by feeding the birds a kind of heavy food 
which makes it impossible for the birds to fly away.) 

Girls can practice carrying a basket or tray on their heads. 

Paper plates can be decorated into gay Mexican dishes. 

Fruits and vegetables can be modeled from clay and painted in their proper colors. 
P Many paper flowers should be made because a Mexican market is always gay with 

owers. 

If the community does not have many articles to loan, children will enjoy drawing 
large pictures of many exhibits found in a Mexican market. 


Mexican Customs 


Bargaining is a part of the Mexican way of life. If a vendor asks ten centavos for 
his vegetables, he expects the purchaser to offer him half his price. Then after much 
social talking the price will be agreed upon at seven or eight centavos. The skill of bar- 
gaining brings Mexicans much pleasure. 


few centavos are given small Mexican boys in payment for carrying parcels or 
running errands. 


MEXICAN MARKETS (Reading Lesson) 

(= 

We 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


MEXICAN WEAVERS 
(Reading Lesson) 


Y 


Many Mexicans are part Indians. 


The working class dress as their 
ancestors did. 


Most Mexican men wear serapes. 


These are narrow blankets woven 
in gay colors and designs. 


Some are red and brown, others 


7 white and gray, or black and 
red. 
- There is a slit in the center of the 
serape. 
The men put their heads through 
the slit. 
The serape takes the place of a 
coat. 
s Americans like to buy these 
serapes. 
Most of them are softly woven and 
beautifui. 


Americans use the serapes for a 
table cover. 


any SOMETHING TO DO 
ited 1. Find pictures of Mexican clothing—sombreros, serapes, long loose white suits, and 


sandals made of tough grass or leather straps attached to soles made from an old auto- 
ors. mobile tire. 


in a Women of the laboring class wear long dresses made from cheap materials. Wealthy 


‘ood women wear Spanish clothing: fine lace mantillas and very pretty shawls. 
Men wear hats almost constantly—women seldom wear anything on their heads ex- 
cept a shawl or a lace material. The women love to wear flowers or a fancy comb in 

their hair. 

vith Many Mexicans are now wearing clothing much like that we Americans wear. White 
is worn a great deal because it is cool. 

ving 2. Have your class make serapes and shawls out of paper. They can be crayoned with 

bright designs. Clip the edges to make a fringe. 
, for WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. There are 5 Mexican jars and 4 Mexican jugs drying in the sun. How many pieces of 
bar- pottery are there? 


Is or 2. Rosita sold 6 tortillas at 2 centavos each. How many centavos did she get? 
3. Carlos sold 4 green peppers and 6 red peppers. How many peppers did he sell? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Pantomiming Weather and Health 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Children read the directions silently and either dramatize or pantomime 


them. 


First Child 


Be the wind blowing from the North- 
east. 


Puff and blow dark clouds in the 


sky. 


Be Tommy getting ready for school. 


Run out without your coat. 
Come back when Mother calls. 
Put on your warm coat. 


Be Mary, coming home from school. 
Take off your wet dress. 
Wring the water out of it. 


Tell Mother you are sorry you 
didn’t listen to her. 


Second Child 
Be ai little girl. 
Look up at the sky. 
Shake your head at old Northeast 
wind. 
Put on your raincoat and rubbers. 


Be Mother helping Tommy to get 
ready for school. 


Run to the door. Put out your hand 
to “feel” the weather. 


Call Tommy back and tell him to 
wear his warm coat. 


Be Mother. Help Mary take off her 
wet garments. 


Dry them by the stove. 
Get Mary a hot drink. 


SOME QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 
1. What winds are likely to bring wet, damp weather? 
2. What winds are likely to bring dry weather? 
3. What winds are likely to bring colder weather? 
4. What winds are likely to bring warm weather? 
5. What winds are likely to bring pleasant weather? 
6 


. What winds are likely to bring stormy weather? 


CAN YOU COMPLETE EACH SENTENCE? 
. Rain before seven, clear before ........... 
. Rainbow in the morning, sailors take 
. Rainbow at night, sailors ........... 
. A patch of blue sky big enough for a Dutchman's breeches means 
. A ring around the moon means........... 
. Heavy fur coats on animals mean 


our 
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Good Health and the Weather Man 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Did you ever stop to think that the old weather man has a great deal to 
do with your keeping well and fit? He knows better than anyone else 


how the weather changes from day to day, and he knows why it changes. 


Each day of the year, the weather man keeps records of the weather. We 


see his reports in the newspaper and we hear them over the radio. 


Everyone should watch the weather reports carefully. They will tell us 
how we should dress, whether we should wear our hats, whether we may 
need our rubbers and umbrella, whether the sun will shine, and numerous 


other things. The Weather Man is one of our best friends. He is always 


ready to help us when we wish to know about the weather. 


A QUIZ PROGRAM 


Let us ask you some questions about the weather. We hope you know 
all the answers. 


1. Why does the farmer depend upon the weather? 

2. Why must your school janitor understand the weather? 

3. What kind of food should we eat in hot weather? Why? 

4. What kind of food should we eat in cold weather? Why? 

5. Why must sailors and aviators understand weather conditions? 

6. Can you name five healthful things to do on a hot day? On a cold day? 


7. Can you keep a weather report in your classroom? 


| 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


JANUARY 


4 SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI 


Betiy made a calendar. 

She made a snow man on her calendar. 
A calendar is a wonderful thing. 

It has many numbers on it. 

There are many days in a whole year. 
Every day has a number. 

There are many months in the year. 

A calendar has twelve pages. 

Every month has a page. 


Does it rain in January?............ 
Betty likes January. 

Her birthday is in January. 

She will have a birthday party. 
Color the picture on this calendar. 


| 
/ 
O 
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1415 16 17 {8 ID 20 C) 
21 2e 25 24 25 26 27 
20 29 
What is the first month called?..... 
What is the first day in Janucrry 
Does it snow in January?............ 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


lst. 2nd. Snd. OeR. Bem. Dee. 


JANUARY 


DECEMBER 


(i) 


January is the first month of the year. 

George Washington's birthday is in February. 
February is the............ month of the year. 
Easter Day comes on April Ist. 

April is the............ month of the year. 


School starts in September. 

September is the............ month of the year. 
Hallowe’en is in October. 

Thanksgiving Day is in November. 

November is the............ month of the year. 
Christmas is in December. 


December is the............ month of the year. 


D 
in 
MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE 
/ 
||Z 
| C y 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER | |INOVEMBER 
In which month does New Year's Day come?............ 
School closes in June. 
June is the............month of the year. 
In which month does the Fourth of July come?........... 
What month of the year is July?............ 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


OUR PETS 


, » 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
Our Pets 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable dis- 


cussions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase 
the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What are the children doing in the picture? 

What do you see besides the little boy and girl? 

What is the dog doing? 

What do you think the children are saying to the dog? 

Do you think they are in the house or outside? Why do you think so? 
Do you think the dog is happy? Why do you think so? 

Do you have a dog? 

Can your dog do tricks? 

What kind of tricks can your dog do? 

Do you think the children are kind to their pet? Why do you think so? 
What does the dog wear around his neck? Why? 


What color do you think the dog is? 

What does your dog eat? 

What does your dog drink? 

Do you always keep fresh water handy for your dog to drink? 


Do you have other pets besides a dog? What are they? 


THINGS TO DO 
Draw a picture of the little dog sitting up. 


Draw a picture of your dog doing some other trick. 


Draw a picture of some of your other pets. 


— 
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CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Mother Goose Children 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Are Invited 


A January Play 


Act I 
CHARACTERS: 
BoB DoT 
BILL JEAN 
JACK SALLY 


SCENE: In an ordinary classroom. (As the scene 
opens there is a meeting going on.) 

BoB: 
They would put me on this old carnival committee. 
= got more jobs now than I can attend to! 

ILL: 

Where’s your good old school spirit, Bob? This 
sport carnival is really worthwhile, you know— 
besides, we’re all busy these days. I should be at 
the hardware store right now. I’m taking a real 
he-man’s job there, I’ll have you know. 

JACK: 
Well, let’s get going. We are getting nowhere but 
fast! Come on, girls, what’s our job, anyway? 

DoT (pretending to make a real speech. She stands 
on a chair and starts, laughingly): 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have come here for your 
carfare and not your welfare—(then she becomes 
serious). It’s like this, gang, we’ve been asked by 
the school to organize the usual winter carnival. 
We'll have skating, skiing, coasting and the usual 
things, won’t we? 

JEAN: 
That’s it! You people always have the usual thing 
—and there’s no excitement in that. As I see it, we 
must have the unusual. Let’s have one main idea and 
carry it right through—costumes, entertainment 
and all that. 

SALLY: 
I have an idea. When you said costumes, it came to 
me. There is nothing more effective than having 
Mother Goose children in costume. We can still have 
the usual skating, etc., but it will all have a differ- 
ent effect. What do you say? 

Bos: 
It’s okay if you don’t start putting some silly rigs 
on us fellows. We hate that! 

Dot: 
You won’t hate what I’m planning—we’ll put on 
a sort of play just before the real carnival com- 


JEAN: 
Then how would it be if we girls attended to the 
play and you boys work out the arrangement for the 
carnival, tickets and other details. 
BILL: 
That suits me. I’m no good at plays—so count me 
out there! 
JACK: 
Why, Billy boy, or should I say Willie? We thought 
you would make just a ducky “Wee Willie Winkie.” 
BILL: 
Oh, is that so? Well, if I’m Wee Willie Winkie, you’ve 
got to be Little Jack Horner. 
SALLY: 
And Bob can be Little Bobby Shaftoe. 
Dot: 
I can see you boys are going to bea great help. Right 


now, I make a motion we adjourn until our re- 
hearsal next week. See you later, gang, I’m off to 
the Red Cross rooms—coming, girls? (They all exit 
laughing and talking together.) 


Act I 
CHARACTERS : 
MOTHER GOOSE PEOPLE: 

DOT THE OLD WOMAN 

JACK AND JILL 
JEAN LITTLE JACK HORNER 

Cow in HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE 
SALLY HUMPTY DUMPTY 


JACK BE NIMBLE 

TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR 

OLD WOMAN OF THE SHOE 

TOM THE PIPER’S SON 

LITTLE Boy BLUE 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET 
SCENE: MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE 


(As the scene opens all the MOTHER GOOSE CHIL- 
DREN are gathered around DOT, JEAN, and SALLY. 
DoT Is speaking.) 

DoT: 
We have gathered together all of you people in 
Mother Goose Village to give you an invitation 
to our annual winter carnival. 

JEAN: 
We're going to give each one of you a chance to tell 
us whether or not you can come. 

SALLY: 
I always think of Mother Goose with rhymes—so 
let’s have the answers in verse. 


Dot: 
= have the Old Woman tossed up in a basket 
rst. 
OLD WOMAN: 
I accept your offer, and I’ll arrive at noon, 
I can’t bring skis—but I’ll have my broom. 
JEAN: 
Good! We’re glad you’ll be there—and here’s Jack 
and Jill, how about you? 
JACK and JILL (together): 
We practiced climbing a hill one day 
And we hit our heads along the way, 
So we guess we won’t come along to your party; 
You see, our heads are still quite smarty! 
SALLY: 
Here’s Little Jack Horner. Can you come? 
LITTLE JACK HORNER: 
I’ve never skated, I wouldn’t try, 
~ I’ll be at the show, if you’ll give me some pie! 
OT: 
Hello, here’s the Cow in Hey Diddle Diddle! I bet 
you'll come to the carnival! 


Cow: 

I can jump over the moon, 

Why not the ski jump, too? 

I can’t tell quite so soon, 

But I believe that’s what I’ll do! 
JEAN: 


Now, Humpty Dumpty, what about you? 
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Humpty DuMmPTy: 
I’m afraid you’ll have to count me out, 
I’m pretty lame from falling about. 
SALLY: 
Oh, dear! So many of you can’t come! Here’s Jack 
Be Nimble. You'll be at the carnival, won’t you? 
JACK BE NIMBLE: 
Sure, I'll enter any race, 
I know I can keep up the pace— 
For I’m Jack Be Nimble, Jack Be Quick! 
Of course, I’ll come if I’m not sick. 
(OLD WOMAN OF THE SHOE comes forward.) 
I'll tell you right now 
I won’t be there; 
I’ll tell you right now 
I wouldn’t dare! 
All my children, I never could leave 
And I couldn’t bring them, you may well believe. 
(The TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR, TOM, THE PIPER’S 
SON, LITTLE Boy BLUE and LITTLE Miss MUFFET 
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So, I’ll buy my ticket right at the gate. 

TOM, THE PIPER’S SON: 

I am Tom, the Piper’s son, 

I stole a pig and away I run— 
But now that that is over, 

I think I'll stay and see the fun. 

LITTLE Boy BLUE: 

If I wake up in time I’ll go 

And then my trumpet 

I can blow— 

To start and finish the races, you know! 

LITTLE Miss MUFFET: 

If the spider stays away, 
I’ll come to you on carnival day! 

(The MOTHER GOOSE CHILDREN all gather around 
JEAN, SALLY and DoT and for a finale sing to the 
tune of “The Mulberry Bush.’’) 

We give three cheers for Carnival Day, 
For Carnival Day, Carnival Day— 


now step forward and stand in a row.) 


TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR: 


We give three cheers for Carnival Day, 


And now we’re on our way! 


I’ll come if I can, but I know I'll be late, 


THE END 


I 


I have a tongue but do not speak. 

I have no mouth though I may 
squeek. 

I cannot breathe. I cannot talk, 

But I'll be with you when you 
walk. 

What am I? 


II 
I may be copper-riveted 
And made of denim blue. 
I’m worn by the farmer 
And by the cowboy, too. 


You wear me to go fishing. 
It’s my pockets that you like; 
And after school you wear me 
To go riding on your bike. 
What am I? 


III 
I may have a collar. 
I might have a tie. 
I’ve buttons or hooks 
To fasten me by. 


I may have some frills, 
Or tucks or some lace. 
No boy would be seen 
In me any place. 


What am ? 


IV 
I have no sleeves nor collar. 
I am worn just for best. 
I have buttons and pockets. 
I am your father’s 


RIDDLES IN RHYME 
Things to Wear 


ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


V 
In the back my belt you tie. 
Roll your sleeves—way up high. 
I’ll fit you if you’re fat or slim. 
You wear me to wash dishes in. 
What am I? 


VI 


You have not failed, I do believe 

To hang me up on Christmas Eve. 

My absence there would be quite 
shocking. 

Santa knows my name is 

One of my names rhymes with 
toes, 

You’ve guessed it—a pair of —— 


VII 
Though I’m neither king nor 
queen, 
Still I may wear a crown. 
My bows, or flowers, or feathers 
Go with your Sunday gown. 
What am I? 


Vill 


I may be long. 

I may be short. 
I’m worn for dress. 
I’m worn for sport. 
I may be silk. 

I may be wool. 

I may be fitted 

Or hung quite full. 
I may be fur 

If it is cold. 

Ladies wear me— 
Both young and old. 
What am I? 


IX 
We may have fingers. 
We must have thumbs. 
We do not reach out 
For sugar plums. 


You will put us on 

When the first snow falls. 
And you will wear us 

When you make snow balls. 
What are we? 


We’re never hooked — just but- 
toned, 


And always down the fronts. 
And our tails are always out 


When boys are through with 
stunts. 


What are we? 


ANSWERS: 


I—Shoe 
II—Jeans or Overalls 
III—Blouse or Dress 


IV—Vest 
V—Apron 
Vi—Stocking or Hose 
Vil—Hat 
VIII—Coat 


IX—Gloves or Mittens 
X—Shirts 
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The Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SETTING: TOMMY’S Bedroom. 
CHARACTERS: TOMMY, MOTHER, 
THE BIRTHDAY FAIRY. 


DIALOGUE 


TOoMMy (in bed): 

My, I didn’t know before that Paul 
Revere was born on New Year’s 
Day. I guess all Americans feel 
that they have a very special rea- 
son for celebrating that day for 
Paul Revere was one of the most 
important men in the early his- 
tory of our country. I’d like to have 
been with him when he took that 
famous midnight ride from Lex- 
ington to Concord on the night 
of April 18, 1775. 

MOTHER: 

Yes, indeed, it was a famous ride, 
Tommy, and it had a great deal 
to do with the early shaping of 
this great country of ours. When 
we consider the various scientific 
ways of carrying messages in this 
war, the fifty or sixty miles that 
Paul Revere could ride in a single 
day or night seem very small, in- 
deed. No doubt, many times, Tom- 
my, he had to stop and shoe his 
own horse, 

ToMMyY: 

That would seem funny today 
with the airplane making hun- 
dreds of miles in an hour, would- 
n’t it? 

MOTHER: 

Indeed, it would, Tommy. But I 
think it is time you closed your 
book now and went to sleep. To- 
morrow night, I’ll read to you the 
famous poem of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow called, “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” 

ToMmy (snuggling between the 
sheets): 

That will be fun. Our teacher has 
told us about it. Goodnight, Moth- 
er. See you in the morning. 

MOTHER: 

Goodnight, Tommy. 

BIRTHDAY Fairy (climbing up 
between Tommy’s knees): 

Hello. Here I am again and to- 
night I have a big surprise for 
you. 

TOMMY (clapping his hands): 
Goody ! Goody! I’m so glad you’ve 
come. Mother has been telling me 
all about Paul Revere who was 
born on one of your January birth- 
days. Have you any other great 
men like him on your January 
map? 

FAIRY: 

Well, I should say I have. Some of 


the greatest characters in the his- 
tory of our country were born in 
the month of January. Look here 
on the map. I’ll read some of them 
off to you. On January 7th, 1718, 
we find Israel Putnam, the farmer 
who became a famous soldier in 
the Revolutionary War. On Jan- 
uary 10th, 1737, we have Ethan 
Allen, that leader of the “Green 
Mountain Boys” and a courageous 
soldier in the Revolutionary War. 
On January 11, 1757, there is 
Alexander Hamilton, who helped 
to write the Constitution of the 
United States. 

TOMMY: 
He was one of the greatest men in 
the early history of our country. 

FAIRY: 
But here is another great charac- 
ter born on the 12th of January, 
1588. I am sure you have read all 
about him in your history book at 
school. This is John Winthrop, the 
first governor of Massachusetts. 

TOMMY: 
Yes, I know all about him. But 
who is this person born on Janu- 
ary 8, 1782? 

FAIRY: 
That is Daniel Webster, the fa- 
mous orator whose very words 
aroused people’s loyalty and pa- 
triotism. Then we have two great 
generals of the Civil War whom 
we must not forget—Robert E. 
Lee, born on January 19, 1807, and 
Thomas (Stonewall) Jackson, 
born on January 21, 1824. 

TOMMY: 
Many of Robert E. Lee’s promo- 
tions in the army came because of 
his fine service during the war 
with Mexico. It was during this 
time that he showed he was abso- 
lutely fearless. 

FAIRY: 
But here on January 17, 1706, we 
find a name that is most famous 
among inventors, printers, au- 
thors and statesmen. Few men 
have done more for his country 
and for the world. Can you guess 
who it is? 

TOMMY: 
Indeed, I can. It is Benjamin 
Franklin. I know the story of his 
experiments with the kite. 

FAIRY: 
But did you know that Franklin 
signed two of the most important 
documents in this country? 

TOMMY: 
Yes, he signed the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


MY RESOLUTION 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Just one good resolution 
I’ve made for this new year, 
But it is one of which I’m 
proud— 
The reason is quite clear. 


I’m going to do the many 
things 
A little boy can do 
To help his country win the 


war 
And help the soldiers too. 


I’ll save my pennies, gather 
scrap, 
Run errands for a store, 
And take good care of things I 


own; 
T’ll do all this and more. 


And since I’m proud that 
even I 
Can help bring Victory too, 
My New Year’s resolution will 
Be kept the whole year 
through. 


FAIRY: 
But here is another inventor. Do 
you see this pattern marked Jan- 
uary 19, 1736? 

TOMMY: 
I think that is when James Watt 
was born, the Scottish engineer 
who invented the steam engine. 

FAIRY: 
You are right. But now, we have 
our big surprise. Do you see the 
pattern marked January 30, 
1882 and the little light that 
shows the person is still living? 
On the evening of January 30th 
all over this country, many peo- 
ple will dance to contribute mon- 
ey for those who canot dance. 

TOMMY: 
Oh, I know. That is the birthday 
of our great president, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt who has done 
so much for the cause of of infan- 
tile paralysis. On his birthday, 
they have parties and dances all 
over this country to raise money 
to further the research and study 
of the disease as well as to add to 
the happiness and welfare of those 
already stricken. 

FAIRY: 
Yes, yes. But I fear I must be go- 
ing for it is getting late. I'll be 
back again some day with excit- 
ing stories of other birthdays. 
Goodnight, Tommy. 

TOMMY: 
Goodnight. Be sure to come back 
again. 
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The Shoemaker and the Elves 


For Choral Speaking 


Heavy: 
A very poor Shoemaker 
Long ago 
Sat making shoes 
With a tick tack toe; 
Sat making shoes 
For people’s feet 
So he and his wife 
Would have food to eat. 


All: 
With a rap tap tap 
And a tick tack toe 
So he and his wife 
Would have food to eat. 


Light: 
One winter’s eve 
’Ere he went to bed 
The little old Shoemaker 
Sadly said, 
“Good wife, I have 
Some tragic news— 
There is leather left 
For but one pair of shoes.” 


All: 
With a rap, tap, tap 
And a tick tack toe 
There is leather left 
For but one pair of shoes. 


Medium: 
Next morning 
When they did arise 
They were greeted with 
A glad surprise; 
Two pairs of shoes 
All neatly made 
On the Shoemaker’s workbench 
Were displayed. 


All: 


With a rap, tap, tap 

And a tick tack toe 

On the Shoemaker’s workbench 
Were displayed. 


Medium: 


The two pairs of shoes 
Were sold that day 

To a very rich customer 
Who could pay, 

And leather bought 

To make four more 

Was left on the workbench 
As before. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


All: 


With a rap, tap, tap 

And a tick tack toe 

Was left on the workbench 
As before. 


Heavy: 
That night and every night 
It seemed 
While the little old Shoemaker 
Calmly dreamed, 
Some elves dropped in 
And stitched away— 
Making shoes 
For another day. 


All: 


With a rap, tap, tap 
And a tick tack toe 
Making shoes 

For another day. 


Medium: 
Behind a screen 
One cold, cold night 
The Shoemaker family 
Hid from sight 
And spied the wee 
Little naked Elves, 
Busy at work 
Among themselves. 


All: 
With a rap, tap, tap 
And a tick tack toe, 
Busy at work 
Among themselves. 


Light: 


The Shoemaker’s wife 
Was pleased indeed, 

“Of winter clothes 
They are in need. 

I’ll make them some 
Without delay 

And thus their kindness 
Will repay.” 


All: 


With a snip, snap, snip, 
And a stitch, stitch, stitch, 
And thus their kindness 
We'll repay. 


Heavy: 


On Christmas Eve 

When the Elves returned 
They found the clothes 
They had rightly earned: 
Gay yellow vests 

And coats of green 

And the reddest caps 
You have ever seen. 

And they danced about 
Till the clock struck two, 
Then out of the window 
Nimbly flew. 


All: 


With a skip, skip, skip, 
And a hip, hop, hop, 
Out of the window 
Nimbly flew. 


Medium: 


The Shoemaker family 
Felt repaid 

For the happiness 

Their gift had made 
And from that day 

Good luck was theirs 
And their lives were free 
Of worldly cares. 

And though they watched 
Alas! Alack! 

The gay little Elves 

Did not come back. 


All: 
With a peek, peek, here 
And a look, look, there 
The gay little Elves 
Did not come back. 
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Pretty 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bowls 


KARIN ASBRAND 


A RECITATION for four or 
five very small girls, each carry- 
ing a bowl. The first carries a 
large yellow mixing bowl with a 
spoon in it, the second a bowl of 
fruit (either real or artificial), 
the third a bowl of flowers, the 
fourth a small bowl of goldfish, 
and the fifth a bowl of holly 
(especially if it is at Christmas). 


First GIRL (Stirs slowly in 
bowl): 


I like big yellow mixing bowls 
’Cause they mix up, you see, 

Such grand, delicious goodies 
For all the family. 


I like to help my mother 
Mix up her pies and cake 

For in her yellow mixing bowl 
Such nice things we can make. 


And when we’re finished mixing, 
And all our cakes are done, 


She sometimes lets me lick the 
bowl, 
And my! that is such fun! 


SECOND GIRL: 

I like a pretty bowl of fruit. 
It is so good to eat. 

Such lovely rosy apples 
And grapes are such a treat. 


It’s pretty just to look at. 
I like to eat it, too. 

I think a fruit bowl centerpiece 
Is beautiful, don’t you? 


THIRD GIRL: 


A pretty bow] of flowers 
Is lovely as can be. 

I like it on my table 
For everyone to see. 


It’s nice to give to sick folks. 

It’s grand for well folks, too— 
A lovely bowl of flowers 

Like this for me and you. 


FOURTH GIRL: 


I like bowls,—nice shiny ones— 
Some are for dishes. 

But this is one that I like best, 
Filled with fishes. 


I like to watch them swim and 
play. 
Sometimes they ’most hop out. 
The light flashes the water 
And sparkles them about. 


FIFTH GIRL: 


And in the Christmas Season 
It’s very gay and jolly 

To see a lovely tinted bowl 
Filled with bright red holly. 


It makes me want to shout for 
joy. 
It makes me want to say 
To everybody that I meet, 
“A happy holiday!’ 


ALL: 


The bowls are very, very nice 
That we see every day. 

No matter what is in them 
We like them anyway. 


FOODS FROM FAR AWAY 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Things we see 
On every hand 

Were not native 
To our land: 


China of 
Antiquity 

Gave us radishes 
And tea. 


Peaches came 
From Persia, fair ; 
Walnuts, too, 


Were brought from there. 


Egypt gave us 
Both of these: 

Lovely onions, 
Shelling peas. 


Spinach from 
Arabia came, 
Sandwich is 
An English name. 


Spices come 

From Zanzibar, 
Oranges 

From near and far. 


Olives came 
From Italy, 
Also figs 
We grow today. 


Coffee came 
From warm Brazil, 
All the coffee-pots 
To fill. 


Africa, 

Each child to please, 
Sends us cocoa 

From its trees. 


Food from countries 
.Far away 
Sits upon 
Our shelves today! 
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VAINO OF LAPLAND 
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Vaino is a little boy of Lapland, a country far north of Fin- 
land. The climate is very cold in Lapland. Reindeer herds are the 
country’s greatest wealth, furnishing food, milk and transporta- 
tion for the natives. Hunting and fishing are also important. 


Vaino lives on a Lapland farm, and in winter spends his spare 
hours herding reindeer. In the spring, the deer are turned loose 
to forage on mosses and lichens which grow in profusion in the 
rocky hills. Vaino wears a queer, old Lapland costume, consisting 
of a “Hat of the Four Winds,” of black velvet edged in red, and 
a gay blue tunic, with red and yellow embroidery trimmings. His 
trousers may be light brown, of reindeer skin, and his boots are 
black. Like most Laplanders he has fair hair. Cut out and connect 
body and arms with paper fasteners. — 
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Manuscript Writing 
tor the Beginner 


Unit V — Figures 


Figures are one space high. 
The standard manuscript strokes are used in making the figures. 


As skill in making the figures increases several of the strokes can be com- 
bined into one single stroke as 


THINGS TO DO WITH FIGURES 
1. Play games 


The teacher asks questions which require the pupils to write the answers 
in figures on their papers or on the blackboard. i.e. 

How many tails has a puppy? 

How many shoes are you wearing? 

How many wheels are on your tricycle? 

How many feet has a kitty? 

How many pennies equal a nickel? 

How old are you? 

How many days are there in a week? 

How much is four and four? 

What number looks like a six turned upside down? 

How many fingers have you on both hands? 

2. Write 


The home addresses of pupils 

Ages of children 

The telephone numbers 

Numbers of pages to locate in books 

Numbers on father’s automobile license 

Numbers on radio dial for reception of favorite radio programs 


Number of pennies, dimes or quarters brought in to purchase War 
Stamps 
Room number 


3. Play store 


Have children make strong black crayon figure labels to indicate the 
prices of articles. 


pet 
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4. Flash pictures of various numbers of articles and have children write 
the number shown. 


5 


m- 
5. Keep score in gym games. 
Total scores and record — 
7 10 
ers 6. Make designs in art and handwork by using figures — 
Y¥Y9Y999 9 | 
2 Borders— 
4 
10 


7. Make clock faces of hours that are meaningful to the children, 


| ©O@ 


School starts Lunch time Bed time 


nite 8. Make a calendar and keep a science record of sunny, windy and 
rainy days. 


V4 
W) (Cw) 4. 
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Indoor Recess 


ON stormy days when the 
children are unable to go out of 
doors for their usual recess peri- 
od, we have often found it difficult 
to keep the children sufficiently 
entertained and relaxed. Our new 
method of treatment has proved 
successful. After a short filing re- 
cess, we give them a short period 
for lunches, another short period 
for limited exercise in the class- 
room and then we give each child 

a “funny book” to enjoy. These 
sustoan are collected by the chil- 
dren themselves and brought to 
school for just such a purpose. We 
keep a sufficient quantity of these 
books on hand always so that 
there is one to a person. They are 
interchanged and provide fun 
and enjoyment for the whole class. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Snow Men Awards 


EveRYONE likes to receive 
awards for doing something out- 
standing and especially do small 
children, when they have tried 
unusually hard to get a difficult 
lesson in Arithmetic or Spelling. 
Each child made a small card- 
board snow man with a hole 
punched in the top where a 
bright colored yarn could be 
looped, in order to be worn 
around the neck. It is decided at 
the beginning of the day or week 
what honor is to be worked for. 
For example, each day a child re- 
ceives one hundred per cent in 
Spelling he might wear the snow 
man for the rest of the day, or— 
it might be used as a gcod beha- 
vior insignia. The idea is to make 
the achievement difficult enough 
so as to make the honor a coveted 
one. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


TIME SAVERS 


Shoe-String Board 


Have a shoe-string board—a 
board with different colors and 
lengths of shoe-strings that a 
child may practice tying before 
school time. Before long a child 
will be able to tie his own shoes 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


saving time from a class when the 
teacher is asked to tie a shoe. 


—RUTH SIMONS BYBEE 


Thumb Sucking 


Have a picture of a baby 
sucking his thumb. Put the pic- 
ture in sight when a child sucks 
his thumb. Put the picture away 
when the child stops — no time 
spent in talking and the picture 
has more weight than words. 

—RUTH SIMONS BYBEE 


List of Names 


Tyre or print the name of 
the pupils in the class. Boys on 
one side, girls on the other. If 
typing, double space so a new pu- 
pil may be added in the correct al- 
phabetical order. Duplicate this 
sheet—make at least twenty-five. 
You will use these sheets in many 
ways; to check the number of 
children present at a movie; on a 
rainy day, when many were ab- 
sent; check the number finishing 
Christmas gifts, etc. The school 
nurse will want a copy and one 
should be provided for the supply 
teacher. A parent may ask you for 
a copy of the children’s names for 
a “School Days” scrap book. 


—RUTH SIMONS BYBEE 


NERVE SAVERS 


Cold Weather “Nerve Savers” 


KEEP an extra pair of.mittens, 
the large loose knit kind that will 
fit any of the pupils. When a glove 
is lost let a child wear one of the 
“borrowed mittens” home. The 
lost glove may be found in the 
car, in the yard at home or by 
the janitor when he sweeps. If 
the children go with a Patrol Boy 
there is no time to look for a lost 
glove. 

Keep several extra scarfs. They 
may be only squares of material. 
Let a child wear a “borrowed 
scarf” if he cannot find his hat. 
The lost hat may be in the leg of 
his snow suit or mixed up with 
another grade’s wraps. In the 
spring with unexpected showers 
a “borrowed scarf” may keep a 


girl’s long hair from being soaked 
on the way home. Scarfs should 
be laundered after each wearing. 
The “borrowed scarf” may save 
colds and absent marks on the reg- 
ister. 

In zero weather when a teach- 
er has many scarfs to put on and 
top buttons to fasten, set a chair 
in the front of the class and call 
it the “helping chair.” Let the 
children come to the teacher as 
she sits in the “helping chair.”’ 

—RUTH SIMONS BYBEE 


Color Appreciation 


WHEN introducing the pupils 
to more advanced color work, 
leading from color recognition to 
color appreciation, and opening 
the subject of shades and tints, 
try this simple experiment. Ask 
each to bring in a small piece of 
red material—a bit of cloth, a 
clipping from a colored advertise- 
ment, or some wearing apparel. 
Suggest such sources of color, but 
do not specify anything more than 
that it is to be red. 


From the resulting collection, 
many fundamental color facts 
may be pointed out. Show how 
“red” actually covers a wide 
range of color variations, how the 
material itself affects the bright- 
ness and depth of the color, how 
small differences of shades and 
tints make certain items more 
pleasing to the eye and suitable 
for the intended purpose, how per- 
sonal preferences are not always 
the same, and how the basic color 
has almost endless possibilities in 
its many modifications. 

Later, blue and yellow should 
be studied in the same manner. 
And then one or two experiments 
with secondary colors should be 
used to demonstrate that even 
they are subject to great varia- 
tions, 

If this preparation in color ap- 
preciation is done well, there will 
be little difficulty about improve- 
ment in art classes: the pupils will 
not be satisfied with poor color 
work, and discussions about color 
can be much more definite and 
therefore more interesting. 


—GEORGE M. DODSON 
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Black List 


IN our school of approximate- 
ly one hundred children, we try 
to maintain a certain discipline 
by having definite rules which 
these children are taught from the 
first grade. These rules cover be- 
havior: 1. In the classroom; 2. In 
the halls and basements; 3. On 
the playground and to and from 
school. To insure the best be- 
havior possible, we have a week- 
ly, so-called, Black List. On this 
list is published the names of any 
pupil who has broken any of the 
general rules. For the first offense 
the name is merely placed there, 
for the second offense some priv- 
ileges are taken away. No person 
on the Black List, for instance, 
could be a helper for that week, no 
attendance at a special program 
would be allowed, etc. A third ap- 
pearance of one’s name would 
mean a note home to the parent. 
Fortunately, this last resort sel- 
dom becomes necessary. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Another Geography Game 


Have an office worker or busi- 
ness acquaintance save actual en- 
velopes bearing postmarks from 
cities in the United States. If pos- 
sible, build a collection large 
enough to have two or three for 
each pupil in the class. 

After studying one section of 
the country, select envelopes with 
postmarks from cities in that 
section. Distribute an envelope to 
each pupil, and allow time to pre- 
pare a letter or an oral discussion 
of the city from which his envelope 
originally came. While the main 
purpose of this game is to review 
geography, good English may be 
stressed at the same time. 

The most interesting and ac- 
curate discussion wins for that 
pupil the privilege of handing out 
the envelopes the next time, and 
acting as the “postmaster” for 
written letters or “chairman” for 
selecting those who are to give 
oral discussions during the game. 


—GEORGE M. DODSON 


Silent Reading 


WE have all experienced the 
futile feeling of trying to read to 
a class which, although seated, 
sounds as if it were on parade— 
a parade in which the “ruffle of 
drums” is replaced by the rustle 
of papers, and the drum effects 
are achieved by falling pencils and 
rulers! 

I managed to evolve a simple 


technique, that commands the trib- 
ute of silence and perfect atten- 
tion. Whenever a pupil is guilty of 
such rudeness when I am read- 
ing, I stop immediately, and with- 
out a word to the offender, quiet- 
ly ask the pupils to resume their 
regular lessons. 

After this has happened a very 
few times, these interruptions 
seldom occur and the children ap- 
preciate the reading much more. 


—RUTH M. JOYCE 


Best Workers 


NoTIcING one boy plugging 
away and working very hard, I 
decided to give him credit by 
writing his name on the board 
under the heading “Best Work- 
ers” and I told the other children 
in the room that they too could 
get their name on the board pro- 
vided they worked hard. 

After their name had been 
placed on the board they must 
continue to work hard or their 
name would be erased and they 
would have to start all over again. 

Children like to see their name 
on the board so this proved an 
incentive to them. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Arithmetic Folders with Initials 

THE children in Grade 3 
made folders for their arithmetic 
papers by taking 9x12 drawing 
paper and folding it over. In large 
letters on the outside they printed 
their initials, in most cases three. 
Some of the children filled in the 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 


ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be typed; 
if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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spaces with crayon in different 
colors while others drew pictures 
of little flowers around the ini- 
tials. One boy drew airplanes 
around his and made it look quite 
war-like, 

When the children got a good 
mark in arithmetic they were al- 
lowed to put the paper in the fold- 
er. The folders were placed on 
the table in the back of the room 
and when guests arrived they 
looked them over. This made the 
children very proud. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Good Posture 


Gjoop posture is admired and 
desired by everyone. Merely 
speaking about it does not impress 
many children. Something specific 
is necessary to impress its impor- 
tance. 

Sometimes dietary faults and 
improper habits of rest are the 
causes of poor posture. If a child 
is not obtaining the proper and 
necessary amounts of food and 
rest he cannot be expected to hold 
up his head and straighten his 
shoulders. 


One experiment concerning pos- 
ture which will impress children 
can be carried out in the school- 
room with small plants or trees. 

The two plants or seedlings 
used should be as nearly identical 
in size as possible, They should be 
potted similarly and placed in the 
same amount of sunlight. Allow 
one to grow normally and tie the 
other down so that it presents a 
bent appearance. 

After a time the bent plant can 
be untied. It can be noted that the 
plant does not straighten up for 
several weeks. After graduall 
straightening up the plant will 
show some sign of having been 
bent during one period of growth. 

Calisthenics every day tend to 
overcome improper posture hab- 
its. The children will copy the type 
of posture which the teacher prac- 
tices also. 


—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


Budgets for Children 


CHILDREN in my room ap- 
peared to have plenty of money to 
spend so I decided to ask them to 
keep a budget for a month. Each 
child purchased a small note book ° 
and made an entry date every day 
he spent any money. In this way 
the child learns the value of mon- 
ey, of keeping accounts straight 
and learns arithmetic at the 
same time. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 
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= teacher is familiar 
with these questions. What is 
this? Where did it come from? 
Can you tell me where I could 
find another one? Why don’t they 
have them to use today? May we 
keep this in school? Will you show 
it to all the children? 

By being indefinite about the 
object to which I refer, I am cov- 
ering a lot of ground. The “curi- 
os” may be things which any 
teacher can quickly recognize as 
to origin, value and usefulness. 
Again, they may be articles about 
which even a teacher needs to 
make inquiries and do a great deal 
of research in order to satisfac- 
torily explain to the inquisitive 
children. This means that a teach- 
er must have a place to keep any 
articles the children bring and in 
doing so she gains a degree of in- 
terest she might otherwise not 
have had. This is true even among 
adults, so surely it is justly so 
among school children who are 
at the age when knowledge is 
gained through good, clear ex- 
planations. Childhood is the age 
of curiosity so no teacher goes 
wrong to give up a corner of her 
room for “A Curiosity Corner.” 

The picture accompanying this 
articleshowsa group of thirdgrade 
children around a cabinet which 
at one time was called “The Third 
Grade Museum,” but it outlived 
just the cabinet, and articles had 
to be placed on the window sills, 
on the floor, on a small table near- 
by and even then it had to be 
“house cleaned” every once in a 
while so that it wouldn’t resemble 
a Pawn Shop or a Swap Shop or 
some other such name _ which 
might be applied to a conglomera- 
tion of contributions. 

When a clearing out was made, 
the disposed articles were never 
junked or just thrown in a waste 
basket. Goodness no! Every arti- 
cle grew to have a claim on intima- 
cy, that is, it seemed to belong to 
the grade and it would seem al- 
most like sacrilege to carelessly 
toss it aside. Usually they were 
given to different children to 
use on the road to a Hobby, and 
thus with a good idea of its mean- 
ing; others were added by the 
child in his own little hide-away 
at home. Shells, coins, stamps, ar- 
row heads, fossils, post-cards 
(usually foreign), souvenirs, odd 
buttons, keys, old text books, 
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“Little Curiosity Corner” 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


World War relics, paper weights, 
knives, figurines, etc., were just 
some of the many oddities which 
have made their way out of the 
Museum, past the Little Curiosity 
Corner, out of the door and into 
the realm of the kingdom of hap- 
piness of the children—into the 
homes where parents grasped the 
eagerness of the children and 
strange as it may seem, aided in 
promoting the growth of many a 
worth while collection. 

A certain feeling of nostalgia 
always comes over me when I 
think of this Little Curiosity Cor- 
ner. It seems only yesterday that 
Edward brought the beautiful pa- 
per weight which had been given 
him by his grandfather and we 
learned through research that it 
was of East Indian origin. Ed- 
ward today pilots an air trans- 
port from New Guinea to Aus- 
tralia. On a furlough this year, 
what do you suppose he asked me 
when he saw me? It was, “Do you 
still let kids bring things to school 
and keep them in the corner?” Big 
man that he is today, he hadn’t 
forgotten that little thread of 
weaving a child’s interest in a 
schoolroom. 

Who has the ring marked 
“Karl,” a relic of World War I, 
and brought by one of the boys 
years ago? I’ve forgotten who 
started the World War I collec- 
tion, but I do recall whenever I 
touched it I thought of some moth- 
er’s son — some “Karl”—whose 
ring lay on our little shelf—and I 
remember I used to think, “This 


will never be repeated.” How 
shallow were my thoughts! And 
the boy who brought the ring is 
there fighting as his father did, 
but I hope he won’t collect rings 
(unless they are “‘Adolf’s’’). 

I could write on and on of those 
who have contributed to this Lit- 
tle Curiosity Corner but I might 
lead the Editor to think I am 
drawing away from the purpose of 
this article. However, I just want 
to impress on the readers that 
this explains the intimacy we feel 
for all things we have had and 
from which we’ve drawn many, 
many lessons never found in 
books. There was the story we told 
and re-told from the boomerang! 
The boy who had had it given to 
him by friends of his father on 
a return trip from Australia, has 
seen the jungle, the bushmen, sur- 
vived Guadalcanal and has seen 
ten times over what the people 
saw who impressed him with the 
art of swinging a boomerang. 

On the shelves in the cabinet 
were the carved vases from Nor- 
way thus revealing to the children 
in the smallest way the beautiful 
carvings. the Norwegians do in 
their homes — intricate, detailed 
and lovely. The girl who presented 
these came with the proud state- 
ment, “‘My grandfather sent these 
to you. He has traveled all around 
the world. He also sent this na- 
tive coolie hat which has a hole 
through the top of it. That is 
where a bullet passed when he 
saved the life of his general dur- 
ing the Boer War.” Can’t you just 
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imagine the questions that fol- 
lowed. What was the Boer War? 
Why was he fighting? Will you 
have your grandfather tell you 
more so you can tell us? I have a 
vivid recollection of the many, 
many things brought to us by 
Marian, who explained during 
English classes tales about her 
gifts that no book would ever re- 
veal. Little Curiosity Corner! It 
has done much for the little ones 
who have known it. I must add 
Marian is following in the foot- 
steps of her “dyed in the wool” 
Army-styled grandfather. She is 
a nurse with the WAVES, and is 
soon to leave for over there. 
Wouldn’t her grandfather be 
proud? 

In the picture and thus turning 
from these nostalgic memories, a 
little girl (Joan) is shown with a 
small oil lamp. This might not 
seem a curio to some but to 
many it was indeed interesting 
to be told of the days when it was 
my own job to polish the chimneys 
until they shone and when my 
grandmother lacked wicks, she 
used red flannel which she ob- 
tained from goodness knows 
where, but grandchildren 
thought it added to the loveliness 
of the burning lamps. Lessons on 
the old Rochester Burner fol- 


lowed, by the light of which my 
mother used to read stories to us 
on wintry nights when winds 
howled outside, and the soft coal 
stove sent out its warmth. Curios- 
ity was kindled then and there! 
Then came the questions! Why 
didn’t you have electricity? Didn’t 
you have a furnace? How long 
would the lamp burn? Where did 
you get the oil? Would your fire 
keep over night? I wonder if all 
these stories from life would have 
been told had I never had the lit- 
tle lamp brought to school? 

Then if you look closely you'll 
see Mark holding a wood carving 
of a boy who is supporting a cal- 
endar above his head. Where is 
the good lady who sent that to us? 
The last I heard through a Ger- 
man censored letter, she was in 
Hilversum, Holland. For years the 
Grade and I carried on a cor- 
respondence with her. She was at 
the head of the Settlement Schools 
in Amsterdam, Holland. Just a 
few years ago she retired from 
her very interesting and I must 
add highly successful work, be- 
cause Queen Wilhelmina honored 
her through a cherished recogni- 
tion of her work. This little carv- 
ing had been done by a small set- 
tlement child which explained to 
us that this class of children were 
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taught to use their hands as well 
as their heads. She once remarked, 
“You'll find no needy, destitute 
people in Holland. All are thrifty. 
All children know how to make 
gardens, raise flowers, sew, mend, 
knit and help one another.” The 
news from Holland today makes 
me wonder about this lovely lady 
and her little friends who likewise 
became our friends. 

I hope I haven’t been too 
lengthy in trying to explain what 
Little Curiosity Corner has 
meant to children. I think I should 
add that a collection of forty dolls, 
all kinds and sizes, had just been 
removed when this picture was 
taken. These dolls were the pride 
and joy of the children. It gave 
many lessons on costuming, ma- 
terials, nationalities, costumes, 
and styles. Among the dolls were 
the Indian squaws, papooses, a 
Laplander, Chinese twins, Colo- 
nial, Wax dolls, Rag, Mammy, a 
Cowboy, Spanish, and Antique, 
etc. 

In summing up its advantages, 
I couldn’t make it in any more 
certain language than, ‘Don’t re- 
ject an offered gift, a soiled or 
dirty treasure. Try out for your- 
self a Little Curiosity Corner, and 
you'll repay the child in bound- 
less measure.” 


Shoes and More Shoes 


NORA LEE 


Waar a sight it would 
make if everyone in the whole 
world were to take off his shoes 
and put them side by side in a 
great big row hundreds and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles long. 
Then if you were to start walking 
along this long line of shoes, how 
long do you think it would take 
you to get to the other end? You’d 
be gone a long, long time and 
would go through many strange 
lands. And as you went on and on 
down the row you’d wonder 
where in the world so many dif- 
ferent kinds of shoes came from. 
You’d wonder why people in dif- 
ferent countries wear different 
kinds of shoes, and you’d think 
some of them were just about the 
funniest things you’d ever seen. 

Just as the people up North 
want warm fur lined shoes, so the 
people inwarm climateswant cool 
sandal shoes. But climate isn’t the 
only thing that decides what kind 
of shoes people wear. Whether the 


shoes are light and dainty and 
pretty to look at, or heavy and 
sturdy to stand lots of wear, de- 
pends on the occupation of the 
person who is to wear them. 

Wealthy Chinese ladies used to 
make their shoes of very fine vel- 
vet but the cost in time and mon- 
ey and the short life of these shoes 
made them far too expensive for 
the poorer people. Contrast the 
shoes worn by the workers in the 
rice fields of China with the fine 
velvet shoes made by hand. How 
ridiculous it would be for them to 
trade shoes, Each had the kind he 
wanted for his own needs. 

Have you ever seen the tiny 
little beaded moccasins Indian 
mothers used to make for their 
little papooses? Spare time, 
wealth and climate weren’t the 
only things she was thinking 
about as she worked the tiny little 
beads into their bright patterns. 
~— was thinking of beauty as 
well, 


But something else decides 
what kind of shoes are best for 
certain people in certain coun- 
tries. One has to see what kind of 
materials there are with which to 
make shoes. In India shoes were 
often made of straw, and al- 
though straw shoes aren’t so good 
in some ways as other kinds of 
shoes, they were very good shoes 
for India, as they were cool, and 
when they wore out it didn’t cost 
much to buy enough straw for an- 
other pair. 

Most of us remember stories of 
turning windmills along the 
Zuider Zee, and of the merry clat- 
ter and klomp of Hansel’s and 
Gretel’s and the other Dutch chil- 
dren’s wooden shoes. We might 
think it would be fun to hear 
everyone go klomping around in 
wooden shoes, but perhaps we 
wouldn’t laugh if that was the 
only kind we had to wear. 

It hasn’t been so very long in 
the United States since shoes 
were made by hand. George 
Washington’s shoes were made by 
hand, and so were the shoes which 
Abraham Lincoln wore when he 
was elected President. 
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To Help the Child Create 


MARY GERALDINE GRENNAN 
MARY L. RYAN 


Lesson 2 


A SOLDIER OR A SAILOR DESIGN 
I am sure each one of you knows a sailor, a soldier or an aviator. 
How many of you have brothers or cousins who are in the service? 


Is your relative a sailor on a carrier or on a battleship? Is he a brave 
Marine or is he serving as an Infantry man? 


You know the uniform of each one. Which one would you like to draw? 


The one you select is to be your center of interest, so you will draw him 
real tall. There will be a great deal of action expressed in whatever 
figure you select. 


If a sailor, he might be washing the deck, or a Marine might be charg- 
ing forward, rifle in hand. 


The sailor would be in his work clothes, the little hat over his eye. He 


is on deck, a bucket in one hand, his mop in the other... he is really 
at work. Maybe he is on a battleship, so you might draw a small sec- 
tion of it. . . so circle a railing up about two-thirds of the way from the 


bottom of the paper, behind your sailor. 
How would you show the floor of the ship? 


The horizon line would be rather high on the paper as the ocean is so 
large that we must show quite a bit of it. 


The sun is just coming up from below the horizon... you know decks 
are washed early in the morning. I know the boys would love to put 
an aeroplane or two high in the sky. 


If you drew a carrier the planes might be coming home. 
I know some of you selected a soldier as your center of interest. 


— he a Marine or an Infantry man? Is he dressed in the correct uni- 
orm? 


The soldier might be plunging forward, gun in hand...be sure to bend 
his figure forward. 


Is he fighting in the jungle? If he is the horizon line will be close to the 
top of the paper. Can you see any of his comrades near? 


You might even see a tent among the great trees of the jungle. 


Did you put some foliage on the trees? They are such big trees in the jungle 
that we can see only the bottom of the trunks. 
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Lesson 2 Color Lesson 


A SAILOR OR A SOLDIER DESIGN 


We are all ready now to color our design. 


Did you use the sailor as your center of interest? His face, arms and 


hands might be put in, in orange. What color would you make his 
hair, his eyes? A brown line for his nose .. . his lips red. 


A sailor’s suit and cap are white, so we will bring out this whiteness by 
outlining both in blue. 


Work out his mop and bucket in bright colors . . . bucket orange or red 
is mop yellow with an orange handle outlined in red. 


Did you use orange for the deck railing? The floor is yellow because it 
is early in the morning with a brilliant orange sun outlined in red 
just coming up above the horizon. The sky might be yellow, too. 


What colors did you use in the water? Perhaps a blue and green. 


Color your aeroplane . 


. . they are so high in the air they might be a 
light blue. 


Our soldier fighting in the jungle will be wearing a yellow suit outlined 
in purple or brown... don't forget his belt. Helmet... the color 
of his uniform. Make his gun purple. Shoes dark. 


His face and hands... orange. 
In the jungle we might find our trees colored green with a purple outline. 


Have you colored the tent in the jungle? If you wish color the tree trunks 
orange against a blue sky or purple against an orange sky. 


Foliage near you in the foreground will be a dark blue-green and yel- 
low-green close to the trees. 
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JANUARY CALENDAR Dorothy Hill 


| 

JANUARY 

| TUE WED THU 
| 

9 11 
16 18 


23 25 
30 
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12 13 
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CALENDAR FOR NEW YEAR Louise D. Tessin 


PASTE TISSUE PAPER 
CIRCLES OVER ENDS 
OF RIBBON. 


PLAN AND CUT 
COLORED CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPER Yo FIT a 
SQUARE DOILIE.- 


PASTE ILLUSTRATION 
BACK GF 
CALENDAR MOUNT 


ON TINTED SQUARE 
See Page 63 for Instructions 


AND MOUNT UPON 
CENTER OF DOIMIE. 


ADD RIBBON AT TOP 
AND BOTTOM. 


ADD CALENDAR. 
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Classroom Stunts for January 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


Let’s Play Telling Time 


i exciting game helps 
little children learn to tell time. 
Older girls and boys will enjoy it 
because it makes them think and 
act quickly. 

On the game floor or playground 
draw a big circle. This is easily 
done by tying a piece of chalk to 
the end of a string. Someone holds 
one end of the string on the 
ground while another marks off 
the circle with the chalk tied to 
the other end. 

Just inside the circle write big 
numbers to represent the hour- 
numbers on a clock. Outside the 
circle, write the corresponding 
minute-numbers as _ illustrated. 
Draw a small circle in the center. 


©) 


Minutes Outside 


“It” stands in the small circle. 
Twelve other players stand on the 
hour-numbers. Twelve additional 
players stand behind these on the 
minute-numbers. “It” calls out a 
time of day; 9:15, for example. 
Instantly the player on the hour- 
number 9 and the minute-number 
15 must exchange places. “It” 
meanwhile runs to one or the oth- 
er of the numbers vacated. If he 
reaches a number before the oth- 
. player, that player becomes 

For very little folks, the game 
may be simplified by having only 
12 players around the circle. Each 
player then represents the hour- 
number and the minute-number 
at his place on the clock. In this 
case, of course, a time like 3:15 
cannot be called, for only one 
child represents both these num- 
bers. For beginners in time-tell- 
ing, omit the minutes entirely. 
When “It” calls “9 o’clock and 5 


o’clock,” for example, 9 and 5 
change places. 


Let’s Make Picture Frames 


To make this standing picture 
frame, first find the exact center 
of a square of colored kindergar- 
ten paper. A good way to do this is 
to lay a ruler diagonally across the 


square from the upper right-hand |' 


corner to the lower left-hand cor- 


Picture Standing Easel Folded 


ner. Draw a very light line along 
the ruler near the center of the 
square. Then lay the ruler diag- 
onally across from opposite cor- 
ners and draw another line. The 
lines cross in the exact center. 

Now fold each corner of the 
square in to the center. (Figure 1 
in the illustration.) Next, fold 
each point back so about one-third 
of its length projects out over the 
edge of the frame as in Figure 2. 
Fold the points once again toward 
the center, making this fold even 
with the edge of the frame. (See 
Figure 3.) Finally, fold the tip of 
each point outward again as in 
Figure 4. 

Cut the picture to be framed a 
little smaller than the back of the 
frame. Insert it under the frame’s 
folded sides. If you like, fasten 
down the frame’s sides over the 
picture with dabs of paste, al- 
though this isn’t necessary. 

The easel is a strip of paper 1 
inch wide and 114 times as long 
as the picture frame is high. Fold 
the strip one-third of its length 
from one end. Fold it again %4 
inch from each end to form flaps 
as in Figure 5. Paste the easel to 
the back of the frame as in Figure 
6. The easel may be folded flat if 
desired by bending the bottom sec- 
tion upward in the middle as in 
Figure 7. The frame will stand 
again when this fold is straight- 
ened out. 


Let’s Estimate Distances 


How well can you estimate 
shapes and distances? This little 
test will tell you, and give useful 
training in eye-coordination as 
well, 


First, on unruled paper draw a 


straight vertical line about 3 
inches long, as shown by the solid 
line in Figure A. Under it draw 
a wide V on its side as shown by 
the solid lines in Figure B. Some 
distance below this, draw the hori- 
zontal line in Figure C. Then 
draw a nice, fat letter U as in Fig- 
ure D. 

Now for the test: Without us- 
ing a ruler, try to make a perfect 
square, using the vertical line in 
Figure A for one side. Similarly, 
complete the diamond as shown by 
the dotted lines in Figure B. Make 
a witch’s hat as in Figure C, us- 
ing the horizontal line for its 
brim. Try to make the hat exact- 
ly as tall as the brim is wide. Fi- 
nally, pretend that the big U is a 
cup. Draw a handle on the right 
side, then draw another exactly 
like it on the left side. (See dot- 
ted lines in Figure D.) 

Now write your initials on your 
work. Stand the papers along the 
ledge of the blackboard so all can 
see them. Let the class vote which 
is the most nearly perfect square. 
Then, the best-shaped diamond. 
Measure the witches’ hats to see 
which is most nearly as high as it 
is wide. Vote which cup is drawn 
the best. 

For interesting variations of 
this test, draw a circle free-hand 
without lifting the pencil from the 
paper after the drawing is begun. 
Or draw a familiar object, such 
as a pig or a house, with eyes 
tightly closed. 


A Treat for the Birds 


Did you know birds are very 
fond of doughnuts? Hang a dough- 
nut from an easy-to-reach branch 
by a piece of tape or ribbon. 
(String might cut through the 
doughnut.) Then watch the hun- 
gry birds gobble up their treat. 
If you listen closely, you may even 
hear them chirp, “Thank you!’ 
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Ir you are planning a cover 
for a January booklet or a winter 
poster to brighten the walls of 
your schoolroom, you may enjoy 
using the Snow Man family for 
subjects of decoration. 
Mr. Snow Man has been a fa- 
miliar figure in the experiences of 
little children but few of them 
have ever realized the possibility 
of Mr. Snow Man having a family. 
Let us meet Mrs. Snow Man. 
She resembles her husband except 
in manner of dress. Cut three 
white snowballs from white pa- 
per, using a small one for the 
head, a middle-sized one for the 
waist and a large one for the 
lower part of the body. 

Eyes, nose and mouth may be 
drawn with colored crayons. 

Now comes the most fun of all 
—dressing Mrs. Snow Man. A lit- 
tle red bonnet and a red-checked 
apron cut from paper will give 
her a sprightly appearance. A 
black shawl draped about her 
shoulders will keep her comfort- 
able in the chilly January wind. 

Father Snow Man, of course, 
will wear the usual black top- 
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Mr. Snowman and 


His Family 


MARGUERITE GODE 


coat and hat with a gay little vest 
adding jauntiness to his appear- 
ance. Do not forget the corncob 
pipe he is always caught smoking. 

The Snow Man’s children may 
vary in size and number and they 
will serve as perfect models on 
which to try your talents. Sug- 
gestions are given for their ward- 
robe or you may prefer to plan 
your own. See what attractive 
color combinations you can work 
out. 


Brown paper broomsticks 
topped with yellow paper straws 
should be pasted back of each 
member of the family and if used 
for poster or book cover purposes, 
a blue background will prove very 
effective. 

Like the Three Bears, Mr. Snow 
Man will be a trifle larger than his 
wife and the children will be 
smaller. 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS — Billy 
Snow Man’s cap, yellow; coat, 
green; sweater, violet; shoes, 
black. 


Betty Snow Man’s bonnet, or- 
ange; jacket, brown (light); 
shoes, black. 
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O:, I forgot, Miss Nelson,” 
and ink-stained fingers fly to Ma- 
rie’s mouth to cover that gaping 
hole. “I’ll be sure to cover my 
books tonight. I’ll even tie a string 
around my finger so I’ll remem- 
ber.” 

Next morning (as teacher ex- 
pected) the same inked fingers, 
adorned with a bedraggled string, 
cover the same open mouth. 

So it goes, morning after morn- 
ing; pupils invariably seem to 
“forget” to cover their textbooks. 
Eventually they become so dirty 
you can’t tell whether it’s the orig- 
inal backing or a cover. 

Just as bad are the “advertising 
covers” which solicit trade for 
Minnie’s Hair Salon, Susie’s 
Sweet Shop, and Red’s Red Hot 
Hot Dogs (Try ’em) ! The teacher, 
turning from the blackboard after 
explaining the intricacies of arith- 
metic, searches for understanding 
expressions from her charges. 
Does she get them? No! She sees, 
instead, Maryanne day-dreaming 
of her first permanent at Minnie’s 
($1.95), Elbright’s jaws opening 
and closing to the imaginary chew- 
ing of Susie’s taffy, and the rest of 
the class visualizing Red’s Hot 
Dogs. (They tried ’em!) 

Is there a solution? You bet 
there is. One that will put this per- 
plexing problem forever into the 
limbo of the past. Here it is: Have 
the children make their own 
covers. You’ve tried it, but it 
doesn’t work? Perhaps, but you 
haven’t experimented with the 
idea of having them decorate the 
book covers and corresponding 
bookmarks with their own ideas 
and designs, color and shellac 
them. That always gets results. 

The materials and procedure en- 
tailed are really so simple you'll 
wonder that you hadn’t thought 
of this idea before. 


Materials Needed: 


1. Heavy paper to be used for 
the book covers. (Have each child 
bring his own.) Paper must not 
be of that “slick” quality to which 
crayons refuse to adhere. 

2. Crayons, water-colors or pos- 
ter paints, scissors, carbon paper, 
shellac, paint brushes and alcohol 
to clean the shellac brushes. 
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A Book-Covering Problem Solved 


EDVINA CAHILL 


Directions: 


Each child measures his paper 
to fit the book he wishes to cover. 
When measuring the paper, ex- 
tend the measurements 1-114 in- 
ches beyond the top of the book 
(A), 1-14 inches beyond the bot- 
tom (B), and about 34 inches on 
both sides (C-D), Fig. 1. (These 
C-D measurements are to be made 
when the book is closed.) 


When the book cover is com- 
pletely finished, fold down A;; fold 
up B; fold in C and D. Slip left side 
of book batter into C, and right 
side into D. Stress the point that 
no folding is to be done until the 
design has been drawn, the color 
applied, and the cover shellacked. 


Designing the Cover: 


1. Decide on a design. For 
example, your class may be study- 
ing Pueblo Indians. Consequent- 
ly, the pueblo and thunderbird 
will be of great interest to the 
children who will utilize these fig- 
ures on their covers. If the class 
project is Egypt, watch the pyra- 
mids that will be erected, and the 
palm trees that will sprout. Nat- 
urally, some pupils will prefer 
making abstract designs in prefer- 
ence to the above-mentioned types 
(Figs. 2 and 8). 


2. Have the children draw with 
blackboard chalk a very light 
horizontal and vertical outline on 
the cover so that squares or rec- 
tangles are formed, large enough 
to hold the design. This is done to 
facilitate the correct placement of 
the pattern. It also simplifies the 
procedure so that children can 
“see where they are going.” Fig- 
ure 4 indicates some suggested 
forms for all-over designs which 
can be applied in this project. 
When using action figures, bal- 
ance by having one line go to the 
right, the next line to the left as 
indicated by Figure 4-E. 


3. Work out all the problems of 
the pattern on extra paper. When 
a satisfactory result is obtained, 
transfer it to one of the squares 
on the actual cover by means of 
carbon paper. (It is preferable to 
have the carbon paper cut to the 
size of the square also, so that the 
residue from the carbon will not 
mark the cover.) 


4. Cover all but the first row 
with drawing paper so that the 
children’s hands will not smear 
the outlined imprints. The purpose 
of using drawing paper is to show 
the children the amount of dirt 
from their hands which otherwise 
would have been deposited on the 
book cover. (Even though their 
hands may be clean the carbon 
paper will smear their fingers and 
so accidentally be transferred to 
the cover.) Color the first line and 
then continue to move the paper 
down as the coloring progresses. 

If the child’s design is one of 
very simple lines, it can be copied 
onto cardboard and cut out. The 
pupil then draws around this out- 
line, moving it along the cover as 
he wishes. This eliminates the use 
of carbon paper, but it cannot al- 
ways be used, 

If the design is large, crayon is 
the easiest medium. However, 
where there are smaller areas to 
cover, paints excel. In this treat- 
ment the background is left the 
original color of the paper and 
only the design is painted. There 
is another procedure which many 
pupils prefer, that of coloring the 
paper a solid hue with chalks. Ap- 
ply the chalk, rub in well and 
evenly with the fingers. Shellac, 
applying only one coat. Then paste 
to one corner of the cover a small 
circle in which the name of the 
book is indicated or on which a 
suitable design has been drawn. 
Figure 5 indicates a drawing made 
by a child to carry out this plan. 
The figure was used as a design 
on a dictionary cover. Give a coat 
of shellac to this circle after it has 
been pasted to the cover. Apply 
second and third coats of shellac 
to the cover as a whole. 


A special corner of the room 
should be set aside for the shel- 
lacking process. Cover the floor 
with newspapers. Place under 
each book cover a piece of wax 
paper. Thus the print from the 
paper will not seep through to the 
design when the shellac (white) 
is being put on. 

However, before this is done, 
have the children experiment with 
the effect of shellac on the colors, 
and to find out what colors’ will 
run. Purple is inclined to do this, 

so, aS a safety precaution, apply 
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a very light coat of shellac to all 
the purple masses on the cover. 
This will prevent that color from 
running. When the purple is dry, 
paint the entire cover with shellac, 
applying two or three coats, allow- 
ing each to dry thoroughly before 
giving another. 

In the case of shellacking the 
chalk-designed cover, have a small 
separate container of shellac 
available for each color as the col- 
or from the chalk is apt to be de- 
posited in the shellac itself. 

Shellac brushes must be cleaned 
with alcohol immediately after 
using to prevent their hardening. 
A strong solution of soap powder 


; 
t 


is excellent also as a cleaner. 

When the cover is perfectly dry, 
that is, when you can touch it 
without leaving your fingerprints, 
bend at the aforementioned points 
in Fig. 1. The reasons for folding 
at A-B are: the extra strength re- 
inforces the cover, quick tearing is 
prevented which consequently ex- 
tends the life of the designed book 
cover. 

To round out an otherwise well- 
nigh perfect lesson, suggest to the 
children that they make book- 
marks to match the covers. 

A thicker type of cardboard is 
essential for this part of the work. 
Cut cardboard to desired size 


~~ 
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(714, x 214 is an attractive size as 
it is convenient to arrange a pat- 
tern to fit it as it is neither too 
long nor too wide). Follow the 
same directions as were used in 
making the cover, with the possi- 
ble exception of not having to use 
carbon paper. 

Try this solution to the book- 
covering problem and you will 
have a solution. Watch your pu- 
pils, boys and girls, come to class 
with countless covers and book- 
marks “made at home.” 

No more “forgetting.’’ No more 
dirty batters. Covers, attractive, 
colorful, and clean. 

It’s the teachers’ Utopia. 
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“Don’t you want to come along?” called Mrs. Squirrel. 


The Wonderful Sleighride 


Mas. GOOSE was sweeping 
off her porch one winter morning, 
when she heard the tinkle of bells 
out in the road. There was Mr. 
Goat, hitched to a bobsled. He 
was chewing on corn husks; they 
were dangling out of his mouth. 
Mrs. Squirrel was driving him, 
and Black Cat anc Mrs. Hen and 
her chicken daughters Arabelle 
= Clarabelle were riding on the 
sled. 

“Hello,” called Mrs. Squirrel. 
“It’s a nippy day, and we are go- 
ing to have a wonderful sleigh- 
ride. Mr. Goat has promised to 
drag us. We paid him some corn- 
husks. Don’t you want to come 
along?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Goose, “it is 
pretty cold, and I had planned to 
sit in my red rocking chair in 
front of my fire. I don’t know 
whether I want to go with you, or 
not.” 

“Make up your mind,” said 
Black Cat. 

“IT am trying to make it up,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. 

“Well, we’ll go around the block 
and when we come back, you must 
have decided,” called Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “We can’t stay here all the 
morning, waiting for you.” 

So they rode away, and there 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


was the sound of tinkly sleighbells 
in the snowy air. When they got 
back to Mrs. Goose’s house, there 
she was, out in front, with her 
warm things on, and with her red 
rocking chair and a patchwork 
quilt and some rope, too. 

“What on earth is the idea?” 
asked Black Cat. 

“T couldn’t make up my mind 
whether to stay in my rocking 
chair or go with you,” explained 
Mrs. Goose, “so I decided to do 
both. I am going to tie my chair 
to the sled. Then it will follow 
along after you, and I will be sit- 
ting and moving, too.” 

“What a silly plan,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“Oh, let her do it, if she wants 
to,” said Mr. Goat, turning his 
head, still chewing on the corn 
husks. 

“She'll be a trailer,” 
Arabelle and Clarabelle. 

“But I won’t be any bother,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

So she tied the chair to the sled; 
but when she got it all fixed she 
was disappointed that her back 
was toward her friends. 

“Never mind, come along,” 
mewed Black Cat. “We must get 
started.” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began 


giggled 


to giggle, very loud. It was fun- 
ny to see Mrs. Goose being 
dragged behind them, in a red 
rocking chair. 

Mrs. Hen told them, “Hush, 
girls.” So they hushed. 

On they all went, over the slip- 
pery road. The bells rang, Mr. 
Goat pranced, Black Cat made 
jokes, and Mrs. Hen and her 
daughters sang cackly, chicken 
songs. Mrs. Squirrel held the reins 
tight. They had fun. 

All except Mrs. Goose, who 
could not see the others without 
turning her long goosie neck. And 
when she did turn around they 
seemed to be paying no atten- 
tion to her, but just having a 
good time, by themselves. 

So Mrs. Goose got very bored 
and quite sleepy, and she was 
cross, too, that she had not decid- 
ed to leave her rocking chair at 
home and ride with the others on 
the sled. 

They were going along merrily, 
and Mrs. Squirrel was just saying 
that it was a wonderful sleigh- 


ride, when suddenly Arabelle 
cried: “Oh, there is something 
missing!” 


“Yes, and it is Mrs. Goose and 
her red rocking chair,” giggled 
Clarabelle. 
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“Well, I suppose we must go 
back and find her,” grumbled 
Mr. Goat. “This is a nuisance.” 

They turned around, and went 
on and on, up hill and down dale, 
but though they kept hoping, 
there was no sign of Mrs. Goose. 

Suddenly Black Cat said, ‘““Why 
look ; there she is, over there in the 
—e at the bottom of that little 

i 

“She must have come untied 
and slid down,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“But why is she just sitting 
there?” 

“She’s probably all frozen up,” 
said Arabelle and Clarabelle, and 
began to giggle; but their mother 
said, “Be quiet, girls; this may be 
serious.” 

Black Cat and Mrs. Squirrel 
were already on their way to see 
what was the matter with Mrs. 
Goose. “Hi!” they called. 

Mrs. Goose opened one eye. “I 
won’t be any bother,” she said. 

“Well, maybe not, maybe so,” 
Black Cat told her, “but you did 
not tie good knots; the ropes came 
loose, and we had to come way 
back to find you.” 

“Here you were, sitting sound 
asleep in the middle of a snowy 
pasture,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“I must have slept right 
through it all,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose, looking pleased. 

They pulled her up the hill, 
chair and all, and put her right on 
the sled this time, too. Mrs. Hen 
and Arabelle and Clarabelle kept 
tight hold of her. 

They turned around toward 
home again, bells ringing. Then, 
all of a sudden, Mr. Goat said, 
“T am tired of pulling this sleigh! 
I have not had enough corn husks 
to pay me for all this extra trou- 


ble. Unhitch me. I am going home 
by myself!’ 

“Oh, Mr. Goat,” chattered Mrs. 
Squirrel, “you aren’t going to 
leave us out here in the country 
with such a big sled to pull back 
by ourselves, and Mrs. Goose in a 
rocking chair, too? You wouldn’t 
do a thing like that?” 


She opened Mrs. Goose’s bill. 


“Well, I’ll have to have some 
more pay,” said Mr. Goat, chew- 
ing on nothing. 

Mrs. Goose opened a sleepy eye. 
“T’ll make us all some hot corn 
pancakes when we get to my 
house,” she said. ““They will be pay 
for Mr. Goat, and for the rest of 
us. Will that do?” 

“Yes, that will do very well,” 
Mr. Goat told her, and started 
off, with the bells ringing. 

He was very happy, thinking 
about the pancakes, and he went 
faster and faster. He dashed 
lickety-split around a curve, so 
quickly that Mrs. Goose flew out 
of the chair and landed in a snow- 
bank. 

“WHOA!” called Mrs. Squirrel. 


“There she is!” 
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WEATHER VANE 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


There is a rooster on our barn, 
He spends no time in crowing; 
But he’s a very busy bird, 

Most useful, wise, and knowing. 


Though other fowls may cele- 
brate 

Good times when all together, 

That rooster never leaves his 
post— 

He’s busy with the weather! 


“STOP!” cried Black Cat. 

“Oh, oh—she’s upside down—” 
cackled Arabelle and Clarabelle. 

Mr. Goat stopped, and Mrs. 
Squirrel and Black Cat rushed to 
Mrs. Goose. She was all covered 
with snow and bits of ice, but they 
brushed her off, and put her back 
in her chair again, and soon they 
were started on their way. 

But no one felt very gay. “And 
we thought this was going to be 
such a wonderful sleighride,” said 
Arabelle. “But we have had just 
one queer happening after an- 
other,” said Clarabelle. 

“It is all on account of Mrs. 
Goose and her red rocking chair,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“I won’t be any bother,” said 
Mrs. Goose, sleepily. 

But before long they were at 
her house. They untied Mr. Goat, 
and all went in. 

Mrs. Goose was still very quiet 
and cold. She did not even open 
her eyes. 

“She got all chilled through, 
i what,” snapped Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

“She’s in no condition to make 
corn pancakes,” growled Mr. 
Goat, looking cross. 

‘What she needs is a dose of 
good, hot tea,” decided Mrs. 
Squirrel, “‘and I’ll make it.” 

So she did. First, she opened 
Mrs. Goose’s bill. Then she poured 
a big spoonful down. 

Mrs. Goose gulped and swal- 
lowed. 

“T want my pancakes,” said Mr. 
Goat. 

“She’ll make them as soon as 
she gets warmed up,” said Black 
Cat. 

“TIt—won’t—be any bother—”’ 
said Mrs. Goose. 

Then she set to work, and 


- everyone helped her. And when 


they sat down to the steaming ta- 
ble, with just piles of pancakes 
and lots of syrup, Mrs. Goose 
laughed, and said, “Well, didn’t 
we have a wonderful sleighride?” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Gypsy and the Princess 


An old legend which belongs to every country 


Au the doctors in the 
realm had come to see Princess 
Cylla, but not one of them could 
make her well. 

One day when the royal house- 
hold was quite discouraged, a pret- 
ty gypsy girl came to the castle. 
She would not tell her errand to 
anyone but the king, so finally she 
was received in the big hall where 
the court receptions were held. 

She was gentle and unafraid, 
and when the king asked her to 
speak, she said in a soft voice, “I 
have been sent, Your Royal High- 
ness, by my grandmother, who has 
heard of the princess’ illness. My 
grandmother has much knowledge 
and experience. If you will send 
a princess to her, she will cure 

= 

“Your grandmother must come 
here,” said the king. “Who is 
she?” 

“She is the Queen of the Gyp- 
sies,” replied the girl. “She would 
be glad to come, but she is old, and 
part of the cure is that the prin- 
cess should come to her cave in 
Black Mountain.” 


The king objected, but he knew 
that the gypsies were a free people 
so he could not make them do his 
bidding. After a consultation with 
the court physician, he decided 
that it would kill the princess to 
take the long trip, so the matter 
was dropped. 

Ola, the gypsy girl, courtesied 
and left the court. A lady-in-wait- 
ing told the princess about her 
visit, and much to the surprise of 
the king and his people, Cylla de- 
cided that she would like to talk 
with the girl. 

The king sent after Ola at once. 
But the gypsy was fleet of foot, so 
the king’s couriers had to ride 
furiously to catch up with her and 
bring her back. 

After the interview, Princess 
Cylla asked that arrangements be 
made, immediately, for her trip to 
visit the gypsy queen. Ola stayed 
the night at the castle, and the 
next morning she guided the cara- 
van to the foot of Black Mountain. 

There the cavalcade was left. 


The princess, mounted on a white ° 


pony, a guard on either side, fol- 
lowed the fleet-footed Ola up the 
side of the steep mountain to the 
gypsy’s cave. 


LUCIA CABOT 


Starall, the Queen of the Gyp- 
sies, was a little old woman with 
keen eyes like the mountain eagle, 
and skin as brown as the wind and 
sun could make it. The throne on 
which the queen sat was covered 
by a leopard skin, and by her side 
stood a large lion. Cylla thought 
he looked as old as the mountain, 
itself. 

Queen Starall greeted the prin- 
cess kindly, and they talked to- 
gether for a long time. Then the 
queen consulted with the dignified 
old lion by her side, as though he 
were her minister of state. 

The lion shut his eyes and shook 
his head. The princess was fasci- 
nated watching him. Finally he 
stood very still and opened his 
eyes. 

The queen turned to Cylla, ““Do 
you understand what he told you?” 

“Oh, no,” said the princess, 
“how could I?” 

“It is all very simple,” said the 
queen, “only you have never 
learned to observe. Didn’t you see 
him shut his eyes and shake his 
head? That is plain speaking. It 
means, no 1’s in your alphabet. 
You are to take them all out.” 

“Oh,” said the bewildered prin- 
cess, “but my alphabet has only 
one J.” 

“Very well,” said the queen, 
“that is one too many. J is a selfish 
letter, it has always acted badly. 
It should be changed, so that oth- 
ers see and hear very little of it.” 

Queen Starall rose and taking a 
silver box from her pocket gave it 
to the princess. “This box contains 
red berries, take one each morn- 
ing. But, remember, the most im- 
portant thing is to take the J out 
of your alphabet. Come back to 
see me in one year. I will send Ola 
with you to encourage and guide 
you.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said 
the princess. 

“Well,” said the old queen, “‘you 
are a very bright young person, 
just set your mind to it, and you 
will learn. Some day you will have 
a kingdom to rule, and this 


knowledge will be most helpful.” 

When the princess closed the 
lovely silver box in her hand and 
looked up, the gypsy and the old 
lion had disappeared. She went to 
the mouth of the cave and found 


Ola and the guards waiting for 
her. It might have been the moun- 
tain air, or the good advice which 
the princess had received, but on 
the way home everyone noticed a 
change in Cylla. 

During her absence, the king 
had walked the floor. He was fear- 
ful lest something should happen 
to his daughter, then for the rest 
of his life he would blame himself 
for trusting the gypsy queen. Late 
in the afternoon, the king heard 
the trumpeters. The caravan was 
returning. They were still a long 
way off, on the high mountain 
road, but the king could tell by the 
sound of the trumpets that all was 
well. He ordered a feast prepared, 
and that night all the royal house- 
hold made merry. 

Through the long year that fol- 
lowed, the princess worked hard to 
change her selfish ways. Ola 
helped and encouraged her in a 
hundred ways. As Cylla improved, 
the king changed, too, and the peo- 
ple rejoiced because the kingdom, 
in which they lived, began to be a 
better place. 

As time went by, Cylla looked 
forward to her second visit with 
the gypsy queen, for she had much 
to tell her. The truth was the 
whole kingdom was beginning to 
change. 

The day finally came when the 
caravan gathered in the court- 
yard. This time the courtiers wore 
gay costumes and everyone was 
happy. Up the mountain road the 
cavalcade went singing and re- 
joicing, Heading the column, was 
the king, carrying gifts, going to 
thank the gypsy queen for all she 
had done for his daughter, and 
most of all for opening his eyes to 
see his duty to his people. 

When the royal party reached 
the cave the old queen and the very 
old lion received them hospitably. 
They were pleased with the gifts, 
but rejoiced most at the great 
change which they could see in 
the princess. 


After the speeches had been 
made, the gifts given, and all were 
ready to leave, Queen Starall put 
into Cylla’s hand a little ivory 
writing tablet. “Don’t open this 
until you reach the castle,” said 
the old queen. “Good-by, my child, 
and God bless all of you.” 


JANUARY, 1945 


It was very late when the royal 
party reached the castle, but no 
one wanted to sleep until he had 
heard the message from the gypsy 
queen read aloud. 

The king gathered all his peo- 
ple in the big reception hall, then 
Cylla opened the ivory tablet and 
read, 

“lla fo eta-red-is-noc eB” 

“What can it mean? said the 
princess. ‘Ola, come quickly and 
tell us!” 

Ola looked carefully at the 
script, and then said, “Read the 


message backwards, and you will 
understand.” 

Cylla’s voice was clear and 
strong as she read the words. 


“Be considerate of all!’”’ 


The room was very still, then 
the king spoke, “The gypsy queen 
is right. If we want to be happy, 
we must be thoughtful of others. 
The care and protection of all our 
people must be our chief aim, and 
then we shall find that our king- 
dom is the happiest one in all the 
world.” 


Twinkle 


SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


J ERRY O’Day was lucky. His 
father owned an ice-cream conces- 
sion in Roseland Amusement Park 
and Jerry went there every day 
during the season. He could eat all 
the ice-cream pops he wanted and 
that wasn’t all. Every barker and 
ticket-man knew Jerry, so he could 
have free rides on any of the 
amusements. Each day he went on 
different ones. When he wanted to 
get away from everything, he 
chose the Giant Ferris Wheel. 
From its carriages, he could look 
far out over the Park. When he 
wanted a thrill he went on the 
Mile Sky Chaser with its breath- 
taking dips and curves. Some days 
he visited the Freak Shows or the 
Fun House, but the thing he liked 
the very best of all was the Merry- 
Go-Round. Jerry went on that 
every day, in fact, a dozen times a 
day because of a horse named 
Twinkle. He left the Golden Char- 
iots for the grown-ups and the 
Green Dragons for the babies. 
Whenever Jerry rode, it was al- 
ways on Twinkle, the horse he had 
named himself. 

Twinkle was a chubby, jet-black 
wooden horse. His painted harness 
was gay with red and green 
stones, but the twinkle in his eye 
was brighter than rubies and em- 
eralds. Jerry loved the little wood- 
en horse as if he were alive. He 
talked to him under cover of the 
calliope’s loud, shrill music and 
he had an idea that Twinkle un- 
derstood. In fact, Jerry had a 
number of ideas about the black 
horse that he kept strictly to him- 
self until Granfather O’Day came 
down from the farm to visit them 
for a week. 


Grandfather was a lot of fun. 
He waved his hat and yelled “Yip- 
pee!” when he went down the 
steep plunges on the scenic rail- 
way. He told Jerry stories, too, all 
kinds of stories, but mostly about 
horses. The boy never grew tired 
of hearing about the horses up on 
the farm, but there were other 
more exciting tales, too. Grand- 
father knew about a flying horse 
named Pegasus over in Greece and 
a fairy horse of Ireland called the 
Pooka. After that story, Jerry 
took Grandfather over to meet 
Twinkle. 

“Nice horse,” said Grandfather 
patting Twinkle’s mane. “Too bad 
he isn’t real.” 

It was then that he told Grand- 
father his secret ideas about the 
wooden horse. Twinkle was -real, 
he felt sure, only bewitched. 

“You know, Grandfather, how 
they say toys come alive at the 
witching hour?’ Grandfather 
nodded gravely. 

“Well, I think the horses on this 
Merry-Go-Round do, too. I think 
that late at night after everyone’s 
gone home, the fairies come and 
ride the horses. Only they come 
alive and go around without the 
machinery and the organ plays 
tinkling fairy music.” 

“Hmmmm,” said Grandfather 
thoughtfully. “There might be 
something to that.” They both 
looked closely at the little black 
horse and he certainly did have a 
knowing gleam in his right eye. 
Grandfather had to admit that he 
surely looked like a real horse 
which some mischievous fairy had 
turned to wood. 

When Grandfather went back 
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NOW I CAN EXPLAIN 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
When I was very little 
And I travelled in a train, 


I used to think that houses 
moved, 


But now I can explain: 


The houses never move at all, 
They stay and stay and stay. 


The only thing that moves is 
just 


The train that’s on its way. 


to the farm, he took Jerry with 
him for a holiday. Jerry had never 
seen a farm before, so he was very 
much excited at the prospect. Only 
one thing bothered him. He hated 
to leave Twinkle. 

“But Jerry, you'll see live 
horses upon the farm,” said his 
mother. 

“And cows and pigs and all 
kinds of animals,’ added his 
father. They thought he was fool- 
ish to mind leaving a wooden 
horse. Only Grandfather didn’t 
say anything. He understood. 

They reached the farm late at 
night. Too late for Jerry to see 
any of the animals except Sport, 
the sheep dog, and Puss, the cat, 
who was too sleepy to pay any at- 
tention to him. Next morning he 
was up bright and early, but even | 
at that, Grandfather had already 
been up for hours. Grandmother 
said he always did a day’s work 
before breakfast. They were just 
sitting down to buckwheat cakes 
when Grandfather came rushing 
in with sparkling eyes. 

“Jerry!” he shouted. “You’d 
never guess who’s here! Come on 
out to the barn!” Jerry raced out 
to the big red building with 
Grandmother and Grandfather fol- 
lowing as fast as they could. Just 
inside the door stood a chubby, jet- 
black little horse. His circus-pony 
harness was gay with red and 
green stones, but the twinkle in 
his eye when he turned to look at 
Jerry was brighter than rubies 
and emeralds. The boy stretched 
out his hand to touch the horse’s 
side. He almost expected to feel 
wood. But it was real, live horse 
he felt, so he threw his arm 
around the neck of the animal. 
The black horse neighed suddenly 
and it sounded like laughter. 

“What are you going to call 
him?” asked Grandmother. Jerry 
and Grandfather exchanged a look 
of perfect understanding. 

“Twinkle,” they said together. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Do Unto Others 


GRACE BILLHEIMER THOMAS 


By was a beautiful day in 
late fall. The sun, shining through 
a blue haze was just warm 
enough for comfort. Mary Mc- 
Fadden lay stretched out on her 
back gazing up through the yel- 
lowing leaves of the hickory tree 
while Tommy continued picking 
up nuts, 

Suddenly he stopped and 
dropped the flour sack he had 
been dragging after him. “Do you 
know what, Mary? I don’t be- 
lieve there is a good nut on this 
tree. Every one that I have picked 
up so far is wormy.” 

“Then that is why there are so 
many on the ground.” Mary an- 
swered, sitting up and reaching 
for her sack. “Look at that 
ground squirrel over there laugh- 
ing at us. “She aimed a nut at the 
ground squirrel perched on a 
fence post. 

“Sure, he knows they are no 
good, you can’t fool them.” Tom- 
my emptied the contents of his 
sack on the grass and began sort- 
ing out the bad ones. 

“Say, you know what? I bet 
you he has bushels stored away. 
Wish we knew where his burrow 
is.” said Mary. 

“Say, that’s an idea. Let’s find 
it. All we have to do is to follow 
him. Gee, we won’t have to hunt 
for any more, it will give us 


enough hickory nuts and hazel- 
nuts both to last all winter. Come 

n.” Tommy crammed the empty 
sack in his pocket and started out 
after the ground squirrel with 
Mary at his heels. 

“He ran under that stump 
there on the bank.” Tommy called 
over his shoulder as Mary came 
up. “Gee, this is going to be easy,” 
he continued, going round the 
stump to examine it more closely. 
“See, here is his hole right under 
this root. Whew! this is great.” 

“Just think, all the nuts we 
want without having to gather 
them.” Mary said happily. 

“Yes, and not a wormy one in 
the whole caboodle. Boy oh boy, 
but wouldn’t that be neat?” Tom- 
my whistled at the thought of it. 
“We'll go home and get a shovel, 
we ought to have an axe too.” He 
stopped short and scratched his 
head thoughtfully, 

“We can borrow that old axe 
in the tool-shed that Daddy uses 
when he don’t care what he 
chops.” Mary suggested. 

“Sure we can. We’ll come down 
real early in the morning before 
it gets too hot and we'll take those 
nuts in ten shakes and I don’t 
mean ten shakes of a hickory tree 
either.” Said Tommy. 

The next morning Tommy was 
in the wood-shed filling his arms 


with wood when his father came 
in. “What is all the hurry so early 
in the morning? Mary is feeding 
the chickens an hour ahead of 
schedule too. I feel excitement in 
the air.” 

“Oh, nothing much.” Tommy 
answered. “It’s just that we want 
to get an early start to the woods 
te get nuts.” 

“Aiming to beat the squirrels 
are you?” His father asked. 

“Yes, in a way we are.” Tommy 
answered. 

“Just what do you mean by ‘In 
a way?’ Sounds mysterious.” 

“Well, we know where a 
groundsquirrel has cached his 
winter store and we’re going to 
dig in and take it.” Tommy ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, I see.” Tommy’s father 
said slowly. Tommy looked at his 
father for he thought he detected 
a strange note in his voice as he 
said the words but his father 
without further remarks turned 
and left the shed. 


As Tommy carried in enough 
wood to last all day the words 
echoed over and over: “Oh, I see.” 
To save his life he could not get 
them out of his mind and as he 
and Mary trudged through the 
woods to the stump, each step was 
accompanied by the echo of those 
words but he did not tell Mary. 

Now chopping on an oak stump 
with a sharp axe is something 
like chopping on granite, so with 
the dull axe the children made 
scarcely a mark on the root. After 
an hour of taking turns they had 
nothing to show for all their labor 
but blisters. “I think we are 
beat,” said Mary, looking gloomily 
toward the stump from the shade 
of a nearby tree. 

“If that isn’t just like a girl.” 
Tommy sneered. “I’m digging in 
from the bank, should have done 
that in the first place.” 


In another hour they had 
reached the store of nuts, and 
what a store it was. “Blazes!” 
Tommy exclaimed, “would you 
look at that and the bottom of the 
hole is all lined with grass and 
leaves. Look at the red haws he 
has too. Gee! How he must have 
worked to gather all these.” In 
a short time the children had 
filled their sack and tired but 
happy reached the wood-shed 
where they kept their stores of 
nuts and pop corn. Tommy set 
the sack down by a big sack of 
black walnuts and turned to see 
Mary staring toward the corner 
as if she had seen a ghost. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked 
in surprise. 


| 
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“Our popcorn—it’s gone!” she 
cried. 

Tommy looked toward the cor- 
ner where the two gunny sacks 
of popcorn had been hung to the 
rafter to keep them safe from the 
mice. “Well I’ll be—he did not 
finish the sentence but slumped 
down on the sack of walnuts and 
continued to stare at the empty 
nails. 

“Some one has stolen them be- 
cause we never lock the door.” 
Mary moaned. 

“T didn’t think there was any- 
one within fifty miles of here that 
would do a thing like that. Why, 
Mary, that is just plain stealing. 
Just think, after all of our hard 
work pulling weeds in the hot 
sun, to have some one slip in here 
at night or when we were gone 
and stealing it.” Tommy was on 
the verge of tears. 


“Just think, no popcorn balls 
to eat with our roasted apples this 
winter. I can’t imagine who could 
be mean enough to do such a 
thing.” Mary said. Both children 
sat looking at the empty nails, 
not daring to look at each other 
for fear of bursting into tears. 

“Well, I know now how that 
ground squirrel felt when he came 
back and found his nuts all gone.” 
said Tommy, still gazing at the 
nails. 

“Why, I hadn’t thought of 
that.” Mary said in surprise. 
“Gee, that was his whole winter 
store. What is he going to do this 
winter? It’s too late for him to 
gather any more. Just think, what 
if whoever took our popcorn had 
gone in the cellar and took our 
potatoes and apples and all of our 
canned vegetables. Tommy, tell 
me, what would we do?” Mary 
gasped and shivered at the 
thought. 

“And all our fruit and onions 
and beets and carrots and squash- 
es.” Tommy added. 

“It just gets worse and worse, 
don’t it.” Mary sighed. “We 
can’t let him starve and I can’t 
eat a single one of those nuts.” 
Mary started to cry. 


Tommy got to his feet and 
picked up the sack of nuts. “Here, 
give me a lift, Mary. Help me 
balance it on my shoulder. There 
now. Come on, we’re taking these 
back.” Mr. McFadden, who was 
feeding the pigs, chuckled softly 
to himself as he watched them 
disappear in the woods, Tommy 
carrying the sack while Mary 
tagged at his heels. 


Peppy Groundsquirrel was up 
and about at daybreak and just 


as the sun was saying good morn- 
ing to the world, he was hurrying 
toward a fine clump of hazel 
bushes away over on the far side 
of the McFadden cornfield. It was 
a long way, a very long way for 
him to carry a single mouthful 
of nuts but Peppy didn’t mind it 
a bit. In fact, that was why all 
his neighbors called him Peppy. 
He was full of pep and always 
busy. 

“When I have gathered all the 
nuts from these bushes, I’ll have 
all I need for winter,” he said 
happily as he tucked nut after nut 
in his cheeks, 

Che-chuck the gray squirrel 
was sitting on a limb overlooking 
the stump which had sheltered 
Peppy’s home when he saw Peppy 
coming merrily down the path. 
His heart was heavy with sympa- 
thy for he had sat helplessly on 
this same limb and watched the 
McFadden twins destroy Peppy’s 
home and take all the nuts. 

As Peppy came up to the stump 
he stopped and stared, horrified at 
the complete destruction of his 
home, then he sat down, took the 
nuts from his mouth and dropped 
his head between his paws. His 
hurt was too great for tears so 
he just sat silently with his grief. 

Che-chuck hurried down from 
the limb and came over to the 
little fellow and put his paw on 
his shoulder saying: “There now, 
don’t take it so hard, Peppy, all 
of us will share our food with you 
and we'll help you find a new 
home. Who knows, maybe it will 
be a nicer home than this one was. 
And then when we have found 
your home, we will all get together 
and help you stock it again. 
Shucks we'll be glad to do it, we 
all have more than we need. They 
didn’t take your haws so you still 
have them.” 

Peppy lifted his face from his 
paws and asked pitifully: “What 
happened, Che-chuck? Tell me 
what happened. Oh my little 
house, my lovely little house.” 
Peppy rocked back and forth and 
moaned. 

“The McFadden twins did it, 
Peppy. I wanted them and I 
couldn’t do a thing about it. They 
are nice children, too, Peppy, I 
didn’t think they would do a 


THE POLITENESS PATH! 
ALETHA M. BONNER 
a pass in front of peo- 

pie, 
Or, perchance, tread on a toe, 
Don’t forget to say, “Excuse 
me,” 
As along your way you go. 
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thing like this.” Che-chuck said, 
shaking his head. “They just 
don’t realize that you will starve 
this winter because you can’t find 
enough to last you through the 
winter this late in the fall. Only 
you won’t starve because you have 
friends who will gladly divide 
with you. Come on, let’s start 
right now to look for another 
home for you.” 

It took quite a bit of coaxing 
but Che-chuck finally talked him 
into going. “I never did think 
your home was same, Peppy, it 
was too much out in the open 
where everyone could see you 
come and go. Look, isn’t that a 
big stump back in that black- 
berry patch?” 

Peppy peeped under and cried: 
“It is, Che-chuck, and it is much 
safer and larger too—although I 
don’t know what I want with a 
larger home,” he added. 

“Now bright and early in the 
morning you begin carrying your 
haws over while the rest of us 
bring nuts and corn. Why, I’ll bet 
Cap Jay will divide his corn too.” 

Peppy was a little happier as 
they neared the stump which had 
been his home. Che-chuck was 
quite a ways ahead of Peppy and 
suddenly he stopped and called 
excitedly: “Look, Peppy, do you 
see what I see?” 


Peppy hurried up and stared 
in amazement, for there before 
them was a huge pile of nuts, and 
it looked like every single one of 
them were there. “Why, Che- 
chuck, what does it mean? I just 
know they are mine, but how did 
it happen?” 

“Huh!” chuckled Chechuck, 
it’s just like I said, Mary and 
Tommy are nice children and as 
soon as they had time to think 
things over they brought them 
back, that’s all.” 

Peppy knelt down and ran his 
little paws among the shiny brown 
nuts and said over and over: “My 
nuts, my beautiful nuts.” 


The twins with happy hearts 
hurried to the wood-shed to put 
the empty sack away. As Tommy 
opened the door he gasped in as- 
tonishment, for there, hanging 
from the rafter were the two big 
sacks of popcorn! “What does it 
mean, Tommy?” Mary asked as 
she too stared at the sacks. 

“For one thing, it means that 
i know now what Daddy meant 
when he said: ‘Oh, I see.’ ” 

“And I know what ‘DO UNTO 
OTHERS AS YOU WOULD 
HAVE THEM DO UNTO YOU’ 
means too,” Mary added. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Wimpie-Wee 


HELEN BOYD 


Once upon a time there 
lived in Animal Town a duck- 
ling by the name of Wimpie-Wee. 
Now I’m sorry to tell you this but 
Wimpie-Wee had a bad habit of 
running away from his mother. 

Mrs. Waddle Duck had spanked, 
and spanked, and spanked him, 
but still Wimpie-Wee kept right 
on running away. She chased him 
from morning until night and if 
she wasn’t chasing him you may 
be sure that somebody else was. 

All the advice that Mrs. Waddle 
Duck received from her neighbors 
on how to keep Wimpie-Wee from 
running away would have made a 
large book. 

“I’d fix him. I’d tie him up, 
that’s what I’d do.” 

So said Mrs. White Owl. 

“Thank you very much,” an- 
swered Mrs. Waddle Duck grate- 
fully. “I’ll go this very day and 
buy a long, heavy rope from Mrs. 
Flipper Seal’s store.” 

And she did. 

But when she tied Wimpie-Wee 
to the end of the rope, and he 
found out that he could go so far 
and no further, what do you think 
happened? Wimpie-Wee carried 
on something awful. He com- 
menced to scream—and to holler 
and to yell, and to shout, just as 
loud as ever he possibly could and 
that was plenty loud. 

Immediately all the mommies of 
the little-bitzy animals rushed 
from their several homes highly 
excited. 

“This dreadful, dreadful noise 
must stop at once,” they told Mrs. 
Waddle Duck in no uncertain way. 
“We must have it quiet so that our 
babies will get their proper rest.” 

So Mrs. Waddle Duck wanting 
above everything else to live in 
peace with her good neighbors, un- 
tied Wimpie-Wee. 

“But I really must do some- 
thing,” wailed poor Mrs. Waddle 
Duck. “I’m away behind with my 
housework and besides I want to 
get out and make a Victory Gar- 

en.” 

“And besides,” put forth Mrs. 
Brown Goose, wagging her head 
from side to side very solemnly, 
“something’s sure to happen to 
Wimpie-Wee if you don’t.” 

She got no further, because just 
at that moment Aunt Feather- 
down appeared half-leading and 
half-dragging naughty little run- 
away Wimpie-Wee. 


“You’d better watch this young 
one of yours closer,” she was gasp- 
ing and clear out of breath. “I just 
saved him from being run over 
by the Animal Town Express.” 

“What can I do?” Mrs. Waddle 
Duck was the picture of despair. 
“T’ve spanked him—and I’ve tied 
him up——what would you sug- 

est?” 

“T’d take a piece of sewing and 
sit in the garden and keep an eye 
on him,” responded Aunt Feather- 
down sharply. “You can always 
catch up on your housework but 
broken bones aren’t so easily 
mended.” 

So Mrs. Waddle Duck, trying 
hard not to see the dirty dishes 
piled in the sink, nor the beds that 
hadn’t been made, nor the floors 
which needed a good sweeping, 
took the tablecloth that she had 
been hemming and sat under the 
big pine tree. 

Whether it was the humming of 
the bees, or the lovely sunshine 
which flooded the garden, or sim- 
ply because she was tired out from 
chasing Wimpie-Wee, anyway, 
whatever it was, Mrs. Waddle 
Duck began to feel drowsy. 

Soon her eyelids began to close, 
her sewing dropped from her lap, 
and then the air was filled with the 
gentle snoring of Mrs. Waddle 
Duck. 

After some time she awoke with 
a start to find herself alone in the 
garden. 

Wimpie-Wee had run away. 

After much frantic searching 
she found him in Mr. Flipper 
Seal’s store sitting on top of a 
barrel, listening with great in- 
terest to a story of the sea as 
told by Flipper Seal himself. 

Mrs. Waddle Duck scolded and 
scolded all the way home. All the 
rest of the day his mother kept not 
only one eye on him but two eyes 
and not once did she allow him out 
of her sight. 

But the very next morning after 
breakfast was finished it started 
all over again. Mrs. Waddle Duck, 
with a white cloth tied around her 
head, and a broom clutched at her 
side, peeked out to convince her- 
self that Wimpie-Wee was sitting 
on the steps as he had promised 
he would. 

Now what do you suppose had 
happened? 

That’s exactly right. Wimpie- 
Wee had run away again. 


Mrs. Waddle Duck as a rule was 
an exceedingly patient mother but 
that morning she was angry clear 
through and through. 

“The very idea,” she spluttered 
out furiously. “When that young 
one knew that I was entertaining 
the Red Cross group this after- 
noon. That Mrs. White Owl al- 
ways make some silly excuse to 
get out in my kitchen just to see 
how it looks. I’ve tried to be pa- 
tient, I’ve tried to keep my temper 
under control, I’ve tried to make 
myself understand that some chil- 
dren do this, and some children do 
that, but this is too much—entire- 
ly too much.” 

By this time Mrs. Waddle Duck 
was swinging at a terrific speed 
through the village, shouting 
through the keyholes, yelling 
down the chimneys and shrieking 
through a hole in the roof (that is, 
if there happened to be a hole in 
the roof), “Has my Wimpie-Wee 
been here?” 

And the answer would come 
back crossly and impatiently, “No, 
thank goodness, your Wimpie-Wee 
hasn’t been here.” 

Pretty soon Mrs. Waddle Duck’s 
anger had completely melted. 

“My poor, dear darling Wimpie- 
Wee,” she half-sobbed. “‘He’s prob- 
ably fallen into the pond, or been 
run over by the Animal Town Ex- 
press—I know—lI feel it in my 
bones that something terrible has 
happened to him.” 

Almost overcome by grief as she 
was turning left on Pine Cone 
Avenue she was surprised to hear 
young voices so sweetly singing, 


We love to come here every day, 
To sing, and work, and have some 
play. 

Then Mrs. Waddle Duck read 
the sign over the neat red and 
white building where the music 
was coming from. 

“ANIMAL DAY NURSERY.” 

“Never heard of it,”’ Mrs. Wad- 
dle Duck murmured to herself. 

Simply bursting with curiosity 
up the steps she went and rather 
hesitatingly pushed open the door. 

What do you think she found 
there? 

She found rows and rows of 
small tables and chairs. 

Now what else do you think she 
found there? 

She found her own dear, darling 
Wimpie-Wee, playing happily and 
contentedly, with some blocks. 

Miss Fuzzy, the efficient bunny 
in charge, came forward all beams 
and smiles. 

“You are a little early, are you 
not?” she greeted Mrs. Waddle 
Duck warmly. “Won’t you sit 
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down and visit us for a while? 
Who was it told you about our lit- 
tle school?” she inquired as she 
led her to a seat. 

Mrs. Waddle Duck was covered 
with confusion. 

“T—I—well—I—”’ 
mered. 

“It doesn’t matter,” gurgled 
Miss Fuzzy. “I wondered how you 

ew, as we only opened up yes- 
terday. You see we plan to have 
some games, then comes lunch- 
time, followed by our naps, then 
up again, more play, then they are 
picked up by the mothers at three 
o’clock.” 


she stam- 


Three o'clock! Mrs. Waddle 
Duck was doing some fast think- 
ing. She’d have time to entertain 
her guests in perfect peace and not 
be hounded by the thought, as she 
always was, “Where is my Wim- 
pie-Wee?” 

“IT really must be going,” she 
rose hurriedly, thinking of the 
many things she had to do before 
the members of the Red Cross ar- 
rived. 

“That’s quite all right,’”? Miss 
Fuzzy said politely. “But before 
you go I’d like to have Wimpie- 
Wee sing our little song for you.” 

Wimpie-Wee came to the front 
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and sang out in a shrill voice, 

“We love to come here every day, 

To sing, and work and have some 
play, 

And I promise not to run away.” 


“Why you smart little thing,” 
Miss Fuzzy enthused. “He made 
up that last line himself.” 

“If you'll only bring me here 
every day I’ll never run away,” 
Wimpie-Wee promised faithfully. 

And he never did, which was a 
wonderful blessing to everyone in 
Animal Town, and especially was 
it a blessing to his mother, Mrs. 
Waddle Duck. 


Billy Boy Takes Care of 


the Baby 


RUTH NABER 


Buty Boy, will you look 
after Baby Sue this morning for 
me?” said Billy Boy’s mother one 
bright sunshiny morning. 

“But, Mother,” said Billy Boy 
unhappily, “this is the day my 
club is going on a picnic.” 

“I know, dear,” said Mother. 
“Truly I’m sorry, but my errand 
is very important. I’ll hurry back 
as fast as I can. Maybe you won’t 
be too late for the picnic after all.” 
Mother kissed Billy Boy and hur- 
ried off, 

Billy Boy took Baby Sue into 
the garden. 

“Swing,” demanded the baby. 
Billy Boy lifted Baby Sue into the 
swing and pushed ever so gently. 
He pushed the swing for five min- 
utes. 

“Down,” called Baby Sue. Billy 
Boy lifted her out of the swing. 

“Horsie,” ordered the baby. 
Billy Boy obediently got on his 
hands and knees while Baby Sue 
crawled on his back. As he was 
crawling down the walk, the boys 
came along. “Hurry up, Billy 
Boy,” they called. “We are all 
ready to start on the picnic.” 

“TI can’t go,” said Billy Boy try- 
ing hard not to cry. It was such 
a beautiful day for a picnic. 

“T’'ll take care of Baby Sue for 
you,” called a tiny voice. Green 
Elf flew into the garden. “I'll take 
care of the baby,” he said again. 
“You just go on your picnic. The 
baby will be quite safe with me.” 

“Oh, would you, Green Elf?” be- 
gan Billy Boy. Then he stopped. 
“No,” he said. “Mother asked me 
to take care of the baby. She 


trusted me. I can’t let her down.” 

“Good boy,” said Green Elf. “I 
knew you wouldn’t break your 
promise.” 

“If Billy Boy can’t go, I won’t 
go either,” said Johnny Brown. 
“I’m going to stay here with him.” 

“Let’s all stay here,” said Tony. 
“We can go on a picnic some other 
time. It wouldn’t be any fun with- 
out you, Billy Boy.” 

“You’re good friends to have,” 
said Green Elf. “I'll stay, too. 
Now, let’s have some fun.” 

“Green Elf, we’ll turn somer- 
saults on the grass,” said Tony. 
“You and Baby Sue can be the 
judges.” 

Before anyone knew it, Mother 
was back home again. “You are 
the best helper there is, Billy 
Boy,” said Mother. “I knew I could 
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FAIRY SILVER 
LOIS SNELLING 


Little silver coins 

Softly falling down 

On the shining pavement 
Leading up to town. 


People call them raindrops, 
But in fairyland 

It is silver pouring 

From a fairy’s hand. 


depend on you. It’s too late to go 
on a picnic now. How would you 
like to go to the movies instead 
and take your friends along? 
There is a good picture for little 
boys at the Rialto.” 

“Goody,” shouted the boys. While 
they ran off to ask their mothers, 
Billy Boy turned to Green Elf. 
“Thank you, Green Elf,” he said. 

“T’ll come again. I had fun, too,” 
said Green Elf. Then he hopped 
into the air and was gone. 


“We'll turn somersaults on the grass,” said Tony. 
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Tri-go-nis the Trunktfish 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


‘Tw brown boys who fished 
the coral reefs had dragged a net 
that was a fine-meshed seine 
through the living coral heads. 
It was low tide and the sun had 
reddened the sky that rose behind 
the green mainland. The clear 
water was as warm as air. As 
they looked to see what they had 
in their seine, laying it out on the 
beach, they thought at first it was 
only a mass of green or brown or 
purple seaweed, with here and 
there a crab, a shrimp, a sponge, 
or some kind of little fish. But 
what were those jelly-like green 
creatures, as smooth as toy bal- 
loons? As Blackie, the smallest 
boy, closed his fingers—or almost 
closed them about one of the tiny 
green jellies, it slipped through 
his fingers with the tide, and out 
through a hole in the net. 

The small green globule, which 
was very much alive, was one of 
the babies of the strangest of fish. 
Seeming no more than a green 
globule of plant life, it yet had 
transparent fins that could not be 
seen at all in the green water of 
the receding tide. The soft small 
creature already had a green shell 
like Mother’s, a shell that seemed 
carved in hexagons. But that shell 
was its armor, and as it grew, that 
armor was to become stronger and 
stronger. For the sea was full of 
sharks and other fish that would 
have enjoyed having the baby, his 
mother, and his whole tribe for 
supper. 

Swimming as fast as he knew 
how, sculling madly back and 
forth with his rudder-like tail, 
Tri-go-nis, the baby Trunkfish, 
made for the living coral heads, 
among which his mother hid. And 
because the boys still had a seine 
full of the strange sea life of the 
Australian coast, they let him go. 

The strange fish baby was soft- 
bodied, slow. The Trunkfish fam- 
ily has managed to survive for 
fifty thousand years for just two 


reasons. One, they each have a sort 
of armored tank, a sea-going tank 
in which they live in the shallow 
waters of the coral reefs. These 
tanks, or shells, are quite rigid. 
The fish inside propels himself 
about by waving his five fins, one 
on each side, one on top and one on 
the bottom of his “tank,” and a 
tail fin. This tail fin is a funny lit- 
tle rudder on the end of a skinny 
tail, but when its owner is in a 
hurry, he lashed his tail fin from 
side to side as if he were sculling. 
But the fins on top and on the 
bottom of the tank shell do the 
most work. When Baby Trunk- 
fish is under way, his top fin and 
his under fin sculled till he just 
slid through the water. The boys 
could not have caught him, had 
they tried. 


Once back among the coral 
heads, Tri-go-nis, the baby 
Trunkfish, kept to the narrow 
trails through this under-water 
forest of living corals. And the 
more crooked the paths, the safer 
he felt. For among these towering 
corals, not even a small shark 
could swim near enough to swal- 
low him. 

But the baby Trunkfish seemed 
to be very much alone, and he 
could see his mother and many 
other trunkfish just across a little 
stretch of open water. Dared he 
cross that open water? And here 
is where his second means of de- 
fense came to his aid, for Trigonis, 
the Trunkfish, had the gift of mak- 
ing himself nearly invisible. He 
just changed color. When he was 
in green water, he stayed green, 
but if he had to cross through a 
garden of purple seaweed, he could 
turn purple almost instantly, and 
when he had to hide among the 
brown shadows of the rocks, he 
could turn brown. If he lay on 
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white sand, he could turn white. 
It was one of Mother Nature’s 
most amazing gifts, and one which 
had made it possible for the Trunk- 
fish family to survive for fifty mil- 
lion years. 

Once Baby Trunkfish had re- 
joined his tribe, he was surround- 
ed by the strangest looking crea- 
tures, though to him they didn’t 
look at all queer. There was Moth- 
er Trunkfish, with her chunky 
body in its tanklike shell, all pat- 
terned with six-sided mosaics. Her 
large round eyes enabled her to 
see a great deal that some fish 
missed, while her pursed mouth 
was forever searching amidst the 
strong little jaws she could crunch 
the coral away, to get at the 
shrimps and other live things she 
ate. She changed from color to 
color: she was beautiful and she 


measured all of twelve inches 
long. Baby Trunkfish, with one 
last whisk of his funny tail, and 
one last twirl of his fins, glided 
close to her side, while she rolled 
her big eyes at him—she could not 
turn her head. 

Over amid the coral heads of an- 
other reef swam a close relative of 
Baby Trunkfish, the Cowfish. 
Even the baby Cowfish had horns, 
but otherwise he was much like 
the Trunkfish, except that he was 
spotted. And so were his mother 
and his grandmother, his father, 
his brothers and sisters and great 
uncles for miles around. Living 
where the mild sea water lay in 
spots of sunlight and shadow, they 
too found it easy to hide, and they 
too lived inside horny tanks which 
they propelled by transparent fins. 

Nibbling a bit of turtle grass, 
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Trigonis, the baby Trunkfish, was 
happy just to be alive. The sea 
was clear and clean, and the sun 
shone warm on his back. The wav- 
ing seaweeds were fun to slide 
through in their games of hide- 
and-seek, and the most evil sharks 
dared not enter the labyrinths of 
coral heads to catch them. 

There was one thing he did not 
know, though, why the men of sci- 
ence called him Trigonus. There 
are three little hornlike points 
pointing backward on the shell, 
and “tri” means three. But Latin 
names didn’t trouble Trigonis, the 
baby Trunkfish, the least bit in 
the world. He could swim, he 
could play, he could eat ... he 
could hide by changing color, and 
he could keep safe within his ar- 
mored tank. 


Sleepy Animals 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


A WHITE, snowy blanket 
covered the world outside Ted’s 
bedroom window. A warm, white 
wool blanket covered Ted as he 
lay in his bed inside the window. 

“Time to get up, Ted,” he heard 
his mother call softly from the 
kitchen. “Your breakfast is wait- 
ing. We have nice, hot oats with 
thick cream.” 

“Not going to get up this morn- 
ing,” sleepily answered Ted as he 
snuggled a little deeper down in 
the warm blankets. 

Mother pushed the bedroom 
door open and came half-way in. 
“Not what?’ 

“Not going to get up this 
morning. I don’t need any break- 
fast. It’s Saturday, there’s no 
school.” Ted uncovered one half- 
open eye, raised up a tiny bit so 
he could see out the bedroom win- 
dow. “Besides, it’s snowing. You 
said I had a cold last night. Guess 
you wouldn’t let me go out and 
play in the snow.” 

Mother gathered up Ted’s day 
clothes from a chair and came 
over beside the bed. “Yes, but 
there would be other things you 
could do. It would be a nice day 
to work with your new jig-saw 
puzzle, and that new story-book 
your Aunt Ruth gave you. Why, 
you might even help me here in 
the house with some of the work. 
Last Saturday, you dusted the 
furniture very nicely.” 

Ted got still farther down in 


the bedcovers, his face barely 
peeping out. “Still not going to 
get up, not even tomorrow, and 
maybe not the next day!” 

“Ted!” His mother was puz- 
zled as she sat on the side of the 
bed. She had that queer look on 
her face that she sometimes got 
when Ted did not please her. 
“What about school?” 

“Oh, school won’t matter. A lot 
of things don’t go to school. I am 
going to—to hi—hibernate!”’ 

“Ted, what are you talking 
about?” There was a funny smile 
on Mother’s face. Of course she 
wasn’t laughing. That was a nice 
thing about Mother. She always 
listened to Ted and she never 
laughed at the wrong time, how- 
ever she did think he was using 
an awfully big word for a seven- 
year-old boy. 

“Hibernate! Don’t you know 
what that is? Miss Jones told us 
all about it yesterday. She says 
that bears and frogs and wood- 
chucks and chipmunks and squir- 
rels and a whole bunch of ani- 
mals go to sleep and sleep all win- 
ter long and you call that hiber- 
nate. So, why can’t I do it too?” 
Ted closed his eyes and scarce- 
ly breathed. Miss Jones had said 
that all those sleeping animals 
were heavy sleepers. She said you 
could hardly tell they were 
breathing. This was a swell idea, 
Ted thought, why hadn’t he 
thought of it before? 


Mother knew that he couldn’t 
really be asleep so she went on 
talking as she sat on the side of 
his bed. “There is a difference, 
though, between you and those 
animals, don’t you think? You 
don’t look like a squirrel—you do 
have a funny little nose,’”’ Mother 
liked to tease. ““Maybe Miss Jones 
told you that those sleeping ani- 
mals have very good reasons for 
sleeping. I don’t believe you have, 
especially when you aren’t ill and 
it isn’t night.” 

Ted raised up on his elbow. Per- 
haps he should know a little more 
about it before he took this long 
sleep. ‘Miss Jones said something 
about some animals couldn’t find 
food in the cold wintertime.” 


“Yes, she was right. The wood- 
chuck depends almost entirely on 
growing plants for his food. There 
is not much growing in the win- 
ter. Chipmunks eat seeds and 
grains. Frogs and turtles eat 
many insects and of course there 
aren’t many of those in the 
winter.” 

“Where are the insects?” Ted 
had forgotten to be sleepy. 


“Many of the insects are asleep, 
too,” Mother replied. ““Potato bee- 
tles, bumblebees, some spiders and 
many flies. And do you know, Ted, 
some of these animals just sleep a 
certain length of time? Many of 
them don’t sleep the entire winter. 
The squirrel wakes up often. You 
see him prowling around in the 
winter. He may be hunting food. 
Perhaps he hadn't stored up a 
good supply of nuts during the 
summer. Let a warm day come 
during the winter and the rac- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Woodie and the Bees 


GARALD LAGARD 


‘iow air was crisp and fine 
and there was a sparkle to it. The 
snow was packed and crusty and 
it crackled when Linnet and Per- 
ry walked along the river. The sun 
was warm and it did its best to 
take the chill from noses and ears 
which the frosts of deep winter 
touched with icy fingers. Ahead 
of the children the hills looked like 
a frosted cake on a white table- 
cloth. Linnet and Perry each car- 
ried quart pails with handles, 
swinging them happily as they 
hurried across the snow. They 
were bundled to the ears in warm 
sweaters, and they wore red wool 
mittens and stocking caps. They 
looked like they belonged on a 
Christmas or New Year’s card. 
Linnet puffed a great cloud of 
steam and laughed with delight. 

“What do you suppose Mr. 
Shoemaker meant,” Perry mused, 
“when he said today we’d clean 
house for the Woodies? And what 
are the pails for?” 

“I don’t know,” Linnet an- 
swered. “He said we could fill 
them with something nice to take 
home. Anyway, we’re going into 
the woods, and we have fun when- 
ever we go into the woods.” 

Suddenly Perry whistled shril- 
ly, and a large dog came bound- 
ing down the hill path. He wore 
the shoes his master, Mr. Shoe- 
maker, had made for him, and they 
made a crunching sound on the 
hard snow. 

“Hello, George!”’ Perry shout- 
ed, and George barked excitedly 
in reply. He came to an abrupt 
stop before the children and 
sniffed curiously at the two pails 
they carried. 

“Never mind, George,” Linnet 
said. “We don’t know’ what 
they’re for either. Here, do you 
want to carry one?” and she put 
the wire handle between the dog’s 
teeth. George raised his head 
proudly and went ahead, the pail 
swinging and going ‘bang’ against 
his collar at every step. 

“It’s a parade!” Perry shouted, 
and he followed George, banging 
on his own pail in time with the 
one George carried. Mr. Shoe- 
maker put his head out of the 
door of the house on the hill. Then 
he put the rest of him out, and the 
children saw he was dressed 
warmly for the trip into the woods. 
He had a bundle in the deep pocket 


of his coat, and he carried a pail. 

“If you’re ready,” he said, 
“we'll be on our way.” 

“We’re ready,” ex- 
oo “But we don’t know what 

Mr. Shoemaker smiled. ““We’re 
going to clean house,” he said. 
“We’re going to clean house for 
Woodie and Mrs. Woodie. Usually 
they go south for the winter, but 
I saw Woodie the other day, still 
in our very Own woods. And when 
spring comes, he and his wife will 
want to set up housekeeping.” 

“Well,” said Perry, “what’s to 
stop them? And who is Woodie 
and Mrs. Woodie?” 


“Perhaps,” said Mr. Shoemak- 
er, “I can show them to you. I 
saw Woodie yesterday. We'll 
walk along the river, then cut into 
the woods.” 

Linnet and Perry followed 
where Mr. Shoemaker led them, 
and George went ahead, investi- 
gating bushes and shrubs which 
might conceal something he could 
chase. Soon they were in deeper 
timber. Mr. Shoemaker looked 
about him carefully. Then he 
raised his hand, saying, “Shush! 
Listen !” 

The children stood as still as 
snowmen. Even George paused, 
one foot in the air. He, too, heard 
the sad “‘Ooee, o0-ee, 00-ee” com- 
ing nearer and nearer in the win- 
ter wood. Mr. Shoemaker turned, 
smiling. 

“That’s Mrs. Woodie,” he ex- 
plained. “And Woodie won’t be 
far away. But I still can’t under- 
stand what has kept them here in 
the cold.” 


Linnet felt prickles on the back 
of her neck which were not caused 
by the cold. She stood a little closer 
to Perry. Perry’s face was sober 
and he gave a little shiver. 

“My,” he whispered, “that’s a 
lonesome sort of sound. Whatever 
is it?” 

“You'll see in a minute,” said 
Mr. Shoemaker. “Mrs. Woodie is 
coming this way.” 

Even as he finished speaking a 
large bird flew awkwardly into 
sight. She dodged the branches of 
a tree, then fluttered onto a low 
limb. She settled her wings and 
perched quietly. She was a dull 
grayish brown, with a _ white 
throat and two white rings about 


her eyes. Mr. Shoemaker stared 
at her, then snapped his fingers, 
exclaiming softly, “Now I know 
why the Woodies spent the winter 
with us. Mrs. Woodie has a sore 
wing. Did you see how awkwardly 
She flew? And Woodie, bless his 
heart, stayed with her all through 
the winter’s cold when he could 
have gone south with the rest of 
the ducks.” 


“No wonder,” Linnet said with 
relief, “she makes such a sad 
sound. So Mr. and Mrs. Woodie 
are ducks.” 

“Wood ducks,” explained Mr. 
Shoemaker. “But not like other 
ducks; they hate wet feet and sel- 
dom go splashing about in the 
water. They prefer to sit on a 
tree limb and keep their feet dry.” 

Then from the growth along 
the river another duck flew on 
swift and sure wings, his hand- 
some green head bobbing from 
side to side as he neared the limb 
on which his mate perched quiet- 
ly. He lit beside her, and Linnet 
cried, “Oh, isn’t he pretty! I don’t 
know why Mrs. Woodie should be 
sad when she has such a pretty 
husband, even if she does have a 
sore wing.” 

Woodie was a handsome duck. 
He had a bright green head, red 
eyes, and his body and wings were 
blends of purple, green, and bur- 
gundy red. And his broad, flat bill 
was a very bright yellow. Both 
he and Mrs. Woodie perched on 
the limb of the tree, quite una- 
fraid of the two children and Mr. 
Shoemaker and George. At last 
Mrs. Woodie flopped from her 
perch and flew off with her un- 
even beat of wings. Then Woodie 
followed her deep into the woods. 

“Now,” said Mr. Shoemaker, 
“‘we’ll look up Woodie’s house and 
get it in shape for spring. There 
are some other tenents in there 
now which we’ll have to clean out. 
Come along,” he told Linnet and 
Perry. “It’s not far.” 

Soon Mr. Shoemaker stopped 
under a tree, looked up and point- 
ed. There, nailed to the trunk, was 
a bird house the size of an apple 
box. It had a diamond-shaped door 
in it, and about it were wide strips 
of tin tacked to the wall. 

“The tin is to keep out the 
squirrels,” Mr. Shoemaker ex- 
plained. “A nest filled with duck 
eggs tempts a squirrel more than 
anything. But his feet won’t cling 
to that tin wall. Also,” he contin- 
ued, “bull snakes love duck eggs. 
A bull snake has little trouble 
climbing the tree, but he has a 


lot of trouble when he reaches the 
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tin about the door of Woodie’s 
house. He just has to go away hun- 
gry.” 
“T don’t see how anything but a 
bird could get in,” Linnet said. 
“So that must be what we have to 
clean out of Woodie’s house.” 
“Not birds,” Mr. Shoemaker 
said with a grin. “But something 
else which flies—bees. A hive of 
bees has moved into the house 
which I built for Woodie. You 
see,” he continued, “wood ducks 
became pretty rare, until inter- 
ested people began building houses 
for them. The snakes and squir- 
rels got to the eggs quite easily. 
So, because we can’t build Woodie 


a bee-proof house, we’ll just have 
to clean them out.” 

“Oh,” Perry cried. “Honey! 
That’s what the pails are for.” 

With great care Mr. Shoemaker 
placed a ladder which had been 
hidden in the brush. Then he took 
the bundle out of his coat pocket 
and unwrapped it. It was a net 
which covered his face. He 
climbed the ladder and peered into 
the duck house. Then he took a 
screwdriver and unfastened the 
front of the small structure and 
removed it. Linnet and Perry saw 
the bees. 

“The bees,” said Mr. Shoemak- 
er, “are not active during the win- 


A Peculiar Animal 


H. C. LAKE 


IN made a_ special 
mold for the giraffe and then de- 
stroyed the mold. In fact, a study 
of this animal indicates that Na- 
ture was a bit unkind to this na- 
tive of Africa, the only country 
where it is found in its native 
haunts. Although no other animal 
has a neck as long as the giraffe, 
this awkward mammal must 
spraddle its front legs when graz- 
ing or drinking. Even a snake can 
hiss but some authorities assert 
that a giraffe cannot utter a 
sound, although other scientists 
dispute this claim; nevertheless, 
if a giraffe does have vocal cords 
they are seldom used. The short 
tail of this timid creature, tufted 
at the end, has all the appearance 
of uselessness. 

Nature does not, however, leave 


, = have seen Purple Pond, 
haven’t you? That is where the 
ferns and speckled orange lilies 
grow. At twilight, the shadows 
from the trees and tall grasses 
make the water look purple. Now 
do you remember it? 

If you had been near Purple 
Pond last spring, or the spring 
before that, or if you go near any 
coming spring, you will hear a 
song. One song and many singers 
with clear little voices, you will 
surely hear. If you listen carefully 


the giraffe or any other creature 
without assets. This animal’s 
sense of smell, hearing, and sight 
(it can see in front, behind, and 
to each side) are well developed; 
it is about as fleet of foot as a 
horse; it would rather run from 
danger than fight an enemy; how- 
ever, when cornered, it can de- 
liver rapid and effective kicks 
which will often thwart a lion, its 
only enemy, except man. The spots 
on the giraffe are Nature’s pro- 
tective coloration which makes the 
animal less conspicuous in its na- 
tive haunts. The spots give the 
impression of isolated objects 
while the long neck and peculiar 
head, crowned with blunt projec- 
tions, resemble the dead trunk of 
a tree. The long neck also enables 
some of the animals to crop the 


A Chat About a Good Neighbor 


HELEN CASHORE 


and do not make the least sound, 
you will get the idea of the song 
that is sung. Here is the idea of it: 


“Miss April’s broom has swept 
from the sky 

The last frost clouds; now the 
sun swings high. 

New leaves hang green over field 
and road. 

Spring’s here! 
Mister Toad?” 


Now where is 


Spring! and Mister Toad is still 
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ter. But they aren’t asleep and 
they are quite ready to sting.” 

With a flat board he scraped 
the comb from the walls of the 
duck house and dropped it to the 
snow. Bees crawled sleepily about 
over the honey mass. Mr. Shoe- 
maker replaced the front of 
Woodie’s house and returned to 
the ground. He stooped and prod- 
ded the honey combs. 


“Here’s our honey,” he said. 
“We'll fill up our pails. It’s our 
payment for a good deed done for 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodie. Now they 
can raise their family quite safe- 
ly, and in their very own home.” 


leaves of trees and shrubs as high 
as 18 feet above the ground— 
twice the height of the tallest ele- 
phant—while it gives the sharp 
eyes a vantage point to see a great 
distance in all directions. The old- 
er males give off a nauseating 
odor which undoubtedly serves as 
a means of protection when they 
become isolated from the herd as 
is the case with many other types 
of animals in old age. While the 
tick-birds rid the giraffe of an- 
noying ticks, these birds reward 
their host by giving warning of 
the approach of enemies. 
Records show that Egyptians ex- 
hibited giraffes as early as 1800 
B.C., while Julius Caesar often 
carried live specimens back to 
Rome. Since the hide of the giraffe 
makes excellent leather, which is 
especially valuable for making 
whips, man’s greed has almost ex- 
terminated these animals which 
are now among the rarest and 
costliest specimens found in me- 
nageries and zoological gardens. 


asleep in his snug house in the 
ground. He has been there all 
winter and it is high time that he 
is awake. Maybe deep in his four 
walls of earth he hears the song. 
Maybe he feels it (yes, you can 
feel music). Suddenly he awakens, 

Around his cold, nubbly body, he 
feels the earth, warm and damp 
from spring sun andrain. Hemoves 
his head that hasn’t any neck. He 
uncurls his eight fingers and ten 
toes. With his strong little feet 
he begins to push the dirt away 
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from his front door. Out in the sun 
he blinks his bright black and gol- 
den eyes. He starts for Purple 
Pond. 

Once he is awake, Mister Toad 
is always in a hurry to get to the 
Pond. He wants to see all his rela- 
tives and to sing. Does he love to 
sing! He hops over to the Pond 
before the singers can think up 
any new verses to their song. He 
is glad to see everybody and they 
are all delighted to see him. He 
sits right down in the shallow part 
of the Pond and joins in the 
chorus. Oh, perhaps he changes 
the ending, now that he is there. 
He sings high, low, low, high, in 
the sweetest tones you ever heard. 
He has about the best voice of all 
the singers. His music fills his 
throat until it swells and swells. 
He makes you think of a tiny man 
blowing a tune on the bagpipes. 
Mister Toad loves the sun, the 
wind, the rain, his relatives and 
the whole world. So, for weeks 
and weeks, he sings about them 
all, hardly taking out time for 
lunch ! 

If you could talk to Mister Toad 
and say, “Mister Toad, you have 
a fine voice,” he wouldn’t answer 
much. He would just blink at you 
with those bright eyes, for he is a 
very modest Mister. The idea be- 
hind the blink might be, ““My voice 
is made this way, but I just love 
to sing!” 

Around June and July, Mister 
Toad is very hungry, and there’s 
all his work ahead of him. So he 
leaves Purple Pond and all his 
aunts, uncles, cousins, brothers, 
sisters and his tadpole children. 
He hops over the fields to a nice 
garden. He seems to know a nice 
garden a mile away. 

He wears his plain gray-brown 
coat. You might say that there is 
something magic about that coat. 
It is Nature’s magic. It can change 
color all by itself. In the sun it 
can look yellowish. In mud it looks 
mud-colored. This wonderful coat 
protects Mister Toad from his 
enemies who would harm him. 
They just can’t see him. Remem- 
ber a time you almost stepped on 
him because he looked dusty yel- 
low, like the road? 


The coat does other things to 
protect him, too. It can get damp 
all over. This happens when an 
enemy tries to eat him. Perhaps 
the coat stings a dog’s tongue, for 
you have noticed that Rover drops 
him in a hurry. You may be sure 
that Mister Toad’s coat doesn’t 
taste like ice cream! 

You’d think that this nubbly 
coat would get worn out, with hop- 
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ping under things and burrowing 
into his house. Maybe it does. 
When he was a little tad Mister 
Toad had a new coat often because 
he grew so fast. Now that he is 
older, he has three or four coats 
a year, and he doesn’t bother much 
about getting them either. One 
fine day, the seams all burst down 
the back and under the arms and 
down to his toes. When that hap- 
pens, he just hunches over and 
begins working out of the coat 
with his arms and legs. And guess 
what happens? Since he doesn’t 
have to fit it to Junior, Mister 
Toad just eats the coat as it comes 
off over his head! 

He is hunry, and does he eat! 
is the garden, he sits down, and 

Mister Toad is wise, too. Re- 
member the day that Rover 
wanted to play, and he rushed up 
and barked so loudly at Mister 
Toad? What did this wise Mister 
do, but flop right over on his back 
with his little fingers and toes 
sticking straight up in the air! He 
shut his eyes tight, like this. He 
“froze.” He played dead. Rover 
was puzzled. He stopped barking. 
He sniffled and circled around 
Mister Toad and finally he went 
away. And Mister Toad? Quicker 
than you can say “skwz,” he 
opened his eyes and flipped right 
side up, ready to hop away about 
his business. 

No one should ever stop Mister 
Toad from going about his busi- 
ness. Remember the time you 
picked him up just to look at him? 
He is timid and he didn’t like it. 
But he is also polite. He only 
looked at you and gently chirped. 
But there is a big idea behind that 
chirp. The idea is, “Please put me 
down on the ground where I am 
at home. Would you like a giant 
to swoop out of the sky and set you 
in the middle of his hand with 
your feet dangling?” 

Now let us see what Mister 
Toad’s business is. First, there is 
the new home which he makes 
after he leaves Purple Pond. He 
claws and digs and burrows the 
home near the garden. The larger 
the garden, the better he likes it. 
That is where he works. There is 
nothing lazy about Mister Toad. 
In the daytime, he backs into his 
house and sleeps facing the front 
door. He doesn’t go out much in 
daylight, and he saves himself lots 
of trouble. He can’t be stepped 
on, or run over, or barked at. He 
catches up on his sleep, too. He 
likes the night shift for working. 
Many of our bug enemies are out 
at night. Here is where Mister 
Toad is our good neighbor. 


Late in the afternoon or at sun- 
set, Mister Toad comes out of his 
house and starts for the garden. 
He is hungry, and does he eat! 
He snaps up mosquitoes and flies 
on the way. He has snacks all the 
time he is awake besides his three 
square meals. He isn’t fussy about 
his food, for he eats everything a 
good-neighbor-Mister should. But 
what do you think? He likes to 
have his food on the wing, on the 
hoof, you might say. He wants it 
crawling, walking, running, skip- 
ping, hopping, jumping and fly- 
ing! How does he get it? 

Here’s how. When Mister Toad 
is in the garden, he sits down, and 
he is so quiet that he looks just 
like another clump of dirt. But his 
bright eyes see everything. He 
sees a bug coming his way. He is 
as still... as still as a stone. He 
waits until the bug gets in front 
of him. Then before you can wink, 
the bug is gone. But where? How? 
It’s that wonderful tongue of his. 
We keep on finding something 
wonderful about Mister Toad. 
Now it is his tongue. It is like a 
long, sticky, elastic ribbon. It is 
fastened to the very front of his 
wide mouth. The loose end lies 
down the back towards his throat. 
He can throw it out quicker than 
a cowboy can throw a lasso. Along 
comes a beetle. Flick! out comes 
the long tongue, catches up the 
beetle and tosses it back into Mis- 
ter Toad’s throat. The beetle never 
knows what happens! 


Then there are those eyes which 
you have noticed. Would you be- 
lieve that his eyes might help him 
to eat? It looks that way. Some- 
times he gets a mouthful that is 
pretty hard to swallow. This is 
when his eyes help. You have no- 
ticed that they are as large as 
marbles. They set deep in his head, 
too. When he shuts them tightly 
like this, they must push into his 
throat. It seems that they would 
help a big mouthful of food down 
his throat. Did you notice how 
starry bright those eyes are? They 
are so beautiful that a great poet 
once wrote that Mister Toad 
“wears a precious jewel in his 
head.” 


Now what does all this talk of 
eating mean to us? There are 
many kinds of bugs, beetles and 
worms that destroy our good 
plants and trees while they are 
growing and blossoming. They de- 
stroy our food. Mister Toad saves 
it for us. Because he eats cut- 
worms, he saves for us our green 
corn-on-the-cob. He eats beetles 
and we can have potatoes and 
squash and other vegetables. He 
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eats slimy slugs and plant lice, 
and we can have crisp lettuce and 
other leafy foods. He eats cater- 
pillars and saves eur fruit trees, 
so here come the cherry pie and 
apple sauce. It must be true that 
we can have lovely shade trees and 
green fields also because of our 
little neighbor. A farmer said, “I 
wouldn’t take a thousand dollars 


for the toads in my garden.” 

But if you should say to Mister 
Toad, “You are indeed a good 
neighbor, Mister Toad,” he would 
only blink at you. But perhaps the 
idea behind the blink would be, 
“Oh, I am made this way, but I 
like to help folks!” 

So we say, “Good victory gar- 
dening, neighbor Toad!” 


Sea Urchins 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


P ULL off your shoes and 
stockings, children, and let’s dash 
down to the sea beach. ... The tide 
is going out and what pretty 
things we’ll find on shore. There’ll 
be so many curios to see that if we 
are not careful we might not re- 
member many of the things there; 
so let’s look for some special little 
animals first . .. say the Sea 
Urchins. 

Let’s stop a while and examine 
these Green Sea Urchins. Be care- 
ful so you do not step on them... 
they are so thick all about us on 
these rocks! Really they look 
quite like bright green chestnut 
burrs ... only they are much 
bigger. See most of them are about 
three inches around. Then they 
have spines all over that vary 
from one-half to three-fourths 
inches long. There is, perhaps, no 
other sea-shore animal that has 
a more protective covering than 
the Urchin. The sharp spines fit 
over knobs much like ball and 
socket joints and this lets the 
spines move in any direction along 
with its tube feet. Its sucker tube 
feet can pull the Urchin along 
slowly. Among the spines are short 
projections; some guide, some 
clean the Urchin. 


= 


Green Sea Urchin. 


The underside mouth takes in 
food of little diatoms, seaweed 
and small dead animals. Isn’t this 
a beautiful scene spread before 
us!... Quite as an emerald green, 
prickly carpet flung out over these 
big rocks! 

But come, let’s examine that 
red-purple patch on those rocks 
farther on. ... Well, and if this 
isn’t a colony of Giant Red Ur- 
chins! They are shaped quite as 
the green ones but their spines 
are not set so close together and 
too they are very much bigger 
around and very sharp. This Giant 
Urchin’s way of moving about is 
the same as the green kind and 
its food is also the same. 

There is yet another Urchin 
which I do wish we may find. Its 
color is a vivid purple. .. . It is 
often five inches across and has 
spines, very stout blunt ones, that 
measure an inch or more. It is 
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HE HOPPED 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


I saw the long-eared bunny 
In the window of a shop 
And knew he wasn’t just a toy 


Because I saw him hop. 

He hopped and I said, “Oh, how 
nice 

That you’ve the hopping habit! 

Now everyone who sees you 

Will know you are a rabbit.” 


very well 
Urchin. 

It is said that one mother Ur- 
chin often lays as many as 20,000,- 
000 eggs in one season. Most of 
the eggs however are eaten by 
other sea animals; so only a few 
develop into Urchins. In France 
and the Orient the eggs are eaten, 
even raw... . Often Urchins bore 
big holes in rocks, and then they 
crawl into the hole so they will 
not be buffeted by the waves. 

Scientists have studied the Ur- 
chin for many years. The Urchin’s 
mouth is called “Aristotle’s lan- 
tern.” Why is this? 

I have drawn a picture of the 
Green Urchin, as it looks to me, and 
one of the Giant Red Urchin. The 
purple kind looks very much like 
the Red Urchin only its spines are 
blunt and not quite so long. 

The next time we go to the sea- 
shore I hope to show you many 
more interesting little animals 
that live in the sea as well as on 
the shore. Be ready to go when I 
come. 


named, the Purple 


Giant Sea Urchin—Red. 
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A SOFT snow was falling. 
The hillside looked as if it might 
have been a great chocolate cake 
with white icing. The pond was a 
big glass plate of ice. The trees in 
the forest wore dresses of fine 
white snow-lace. On a low branch 
of one of the snowy trees was a 
mother and her baby—Mother 
chickadee and her young bird- 
child. Little Chickie Chickadee. 
Little gray birds they are, with 
little black caps, which they al- 
ways wear. 

The little bird snuggled closer 
to the older bird, as they sat there 
cl the icy limb. It was not because 
he was cold—chickadees don’t get 
cold, even on the coldest day in 
winter. Perhaps it was because he 
wanted someone near him. “‘Moth- 
er Chickadee,” a low whisper came 
from the little bird, “I’m so lonely. 
I want someone to play with, so 
very much.” 

Mother Chickadee understood 
what he meant. For days now she 
had watched her bird-child. She 
saw how his wings drooped; she 
noticed that he scarcely ever sang 
the cheery little song of the chick- 
adees — “Chickadee-dee Dee! 
Dee!”” He wasn’t eating as he 
should, and there were plenty of 
dried seeds under the snow in the 
thin places. 

“Why didn’t we go with our 
bird neighbors and friends when 
they went away to the South- 
land?” 

Mother Chickadee flicked a 
snowflake from the tip of her 
wing. “We chickadees never go to 
the Southland. There is an old 
story which says that Mother Na- 
ture, Queen of all the Outside, 
gave her blessing to us. She said 
that we would never be cold, that 
we would always find food in the 
coldest winter. We would never 
have to fly away to the warm 
Southland. That’s only a story and 
I don’t believe it. I think the truth 
is that we are strong birds, though 
we are small birds. Snowbirds, we 
are often called.” 

Little chickie chickadee tucked 
his head under his wing. He might 
have been crying the way birds do. 
“Molly Mockingbird, I miss her so 
much, and those nice bluebird 
children, too,” he sobbed. 

Mother Chickadee put her head 
down close to his, “Well, there is 
still the English Sparrow family.” 
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Bird Friends in the Winter 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Ordinarily, Mother Chickadee 
would not have mentioned those 
birds. Sparrows are not very well- 
liked in the bird-world. They are 
so noisy and not very clean. Moth- 
er Chickadee knew that something 
must be done for her birdie even 
though it meant playing with 
those dirty sparrow children. 

“It wouldn’t be fun playing with 
them.” Chickie was really crying. 
He remembered that day not so 
long ago when the little girl down 
at the farmhouse had sprinkled 
crushed peanuts on the window sill 
and all that flock of mean, noisy 
sparrow children had swooped 
down and beat him to the good 
food. He didn’t get one single pea- 
nut! He knew the little girl had 
meant to feed him, too. She had 
seen him eating the red berries on 
the Japanese honeysuckle vine 
and she had called “Chickadee!” 

Soft snowflakes were falling all 
around. Mother Chickadee gave 
chickie a tiny push. “Let’s fly 
down and play in the snow.” 
Chickadees usually had fun peck- 
ing the snowflakes as they came 
down. 

There seemed to be no life in 
the little bird as he said, “I just 
don’t want to play. I wish my little 
friend, Hummie, the hummingbird 
were here. He’s so tiny, how can 
he fly far away?” 

Mother Chickadee was old, she 
knew the ways of birds. “Why my 
child, it’s gaid that the humming- 
birds spend their winters in far 
away South America. Don’t be so 
unhappy, my birdie. The time will 
pass quickly. Soon Mr. Oriole, Mr. 
Bobolink will be coming back to 
prepare home places for the lady 
birds.” Mother Chickadee was 
only trying to cheer her baby. She 
knew that it would be a long time 
yet before the snow would go away 
and the trees would put out leaves 
for safe hiding places for the bird- 
folks. She knew, too, what Little 
Chickie did not know—that some 
of their friends would never come 
back. Some would meet great 
dangers on their long journeys 
back and forth. Winds and storms 
would kill some, others would dash 
against the lighthouses along the 
coast at night, and against tele- 
phone poles and wires, and, sadder 
still, some of the smaller birds 
were often killed by the larger 
birds along the way. All this, 
Mother Chickadee kept to herself. 


She mustn’t make Chickie fee} 
worse. 

Then! there was a sound—a 
sound Mother Chickadee knew—a 
scratching sound down beneath 
the tree—not the scratching sound 
of the dreadful old cat—another 
scratching sound. 

Chickie hadn’t heard. His head 
was still tucked under his wing. 
Mother Chickadee waited quietly. 
She wasn’t so very sure, but she 
was hoping all the time that it was 
what she thought it was. She 
peered carefully down through the 
ice-laden limbs of the tree. As 
lightly as she could she eased her- 
self from her perch beside Little 
Chickie, who didn’t notice, right 
down to the ground below. 

Mother Chickadee’s little bird- 
heart almost burst with joy. In the 
bare place under the tree where 
the snow was thinnest was—Little 
Jimmy Junco! People called him a 
little snowbird, too. He never flew 
to the Southland. But Mother 
Chickadee just hadn’t seen him 
around all winter. That’s why she 
was worried. She knew he should 
be here. 

Little Jimmy was happy, too. 
The juncos and the chickadees had 
always been friends, especially 
wintertime friends. 

“Where’s my little 
Chickie?” Jimmy asked. 

“He’s been so unhappy. 1 
thought surely he would die,” 
Mother Chickadee whispered. 
“Where have been all 
winter ?” 

“Oh, our whole family decided 
to find a new home, so we moved 
over the mountain to Ow! Hollow. 
We didn’t like it there so we have 
come back here to be with our 
friends—the chickadees.” 

Mother Chickadee had a sudder 
thought. ‘“Let’s surprise Little 
Chickie!”’ 

She flew back up to the icy limb 
and fairly shoved Chickie off his 
perch, and if he hadn’t opened his 
eyes very quickly, and landed on 
his feet, he might have been killed! 
He saw the nice surprise. He laid 
his head against Little Jimmy 
Junco. Next thing he jumped up 
and down, flapping his little 
wings. Such chirping and twitter- 
ing. You’ve never heard the like! 
Two friends together again—two 
wintertime friends. And Mother 
Chickadee, the happiest mother in 
the world, just watched. 
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The Mystery Animal of the Forest 


— was a_ show. in 
Shady Forest, one day. I didn’t 
go. People don’t go to things like 
that, only the forest creatures. 
My friend, Squeaky the little 
gray squirrel, who lives in the 
big oak-tree in my yard, told me. 
He is very reliable. At the time of 
this Show he was visiting his 
cousin, the red squirrel, over 
there in Shady Forest. 

It was a most exciting time to 
all the forest creatures because 
no one knew exactly what the 
Show was, nor anything about 
the chief performer. It was not 
like that time when Minnie 
Mockingbird came up from the 
village to give her concert. Every- 
one knew she was coming, every- 
rig knew what she was going to 

O. 

This time there were birch- 
bark notices scattered all over 
Shady Forest. They said: 


See the Mystery Animal! 
See the greatest stunt ever 
performed! 

At Lone Pine Tree Hill 


No animal nor bird in all of 
Shady Forest who read that no- 
tice dared to miss it. They were 
all there. The mole stopped dig- 
ging tunnels through the forest 
long enough to come. The musk- 
rats and all their eight children 
came from away down on Mul- 
berry Creek. Even the meadow 
mouse who doesn’t really live in 
Shady Forest, heard the news and 
came scurrying from Farmer 
Brown’s field. Such a flock of rab- 
bits, brown ones and gray ones, 
had never been seen before at any 
gathering of the animals. The 
squirrels, the chipmunks, and 
even old Sneaky Fox, who cer- 
tainly wasn’t wanted, sneaked 
around just out of sight. Now, 
everyone hoped the skunk, with 
his bad habits wouldn’t be there, 
and sure enough he wasn’t. The 
birds had grandstand seats up on 
their perches in the tall oak-trees. 
The grackles dotted the ground, 
their purple feathers glistening 
in the sun. 

Right in the middle of Shady 
Forest, on a sort of slope, there is 
an empty space—empty except 
for one tall, lone pine tree. No 
one has ever quite known why 
trees haven’t grown in that par- 
ticular spot. Some say that once 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


This story shows that all the 
forest creatures enjoy a good 
performance once in a while— 
and when they saw the notice, 
“See the Mystery Animal Per- 
form!”—were they interested? 
—well, what do you think? 


an Indian village was there. Any 
way it made a nice gathering 
place. The birds gave their con- 
certs there; the forest creatures 
had their meetings there when 
any important question was to be 
settled, like, what to do about the 
snake-den on the bank of Pebbly 
Brook, and there was always the 
danger of Sneaky Fox to be dis- 
cussed. So you see Lone Pine Hill 
was an ideal place for a show of 
any kind. 

The forest creatures crouched 
or stood in a circle around Lone 
Pine. There was absolute quiet 
and silence—except for a little 
opossum young one who would 
dig in the dry pine needles, 
searching for crickets. 

At last three chipmunks came 
out and sat on the big rotten log 
at the foot of the tall tree. All 
together, as if to announce the 
performance, they started a loud 
chorus of, “Chuck-chuck-chuck!”’ 
The whole forest echoed the 
sound. Every forest creature kept 
his eyes on that log. The chip- 
munks disappeared and from a 
hidden spot behind the log came 
—a small, reddish, furry crea- 
ture. He looked something like a 
squirrel, though no one in Shady 
Forest had ever seen him before. 
He sat there on the log a moment 
so that all might get a good look. 
With a long strange squeak, he 
jumped to the foot of the pine 
tree, scrambled up the rough 
trunk to where the limbs were 
growing out. All the forest crea- 
tures came in closer to watch. He 
jumped from one limb up to the 
next until he had reached the 
top-most tip of the tall pine tree. 
He swayed there as if high up 
on a circus trapeze, in full view 
of his amazed audience. He gave 
another long squeak. With a leap 
he stretched out his legs, and low 
and behold! he was coming down 
from the top of that tall tree in a 
parachute! 

“He'll be killed!” cried the 
gray squirrel who certainly 
couldn’t fly. 

Not a creature dared breathe 
as the strange little fellow came 


near to the ground, With an easy 
glide, without hitting the ground, 
he grasped the trunk of the pine 
tree just above the ground. Be- 
fore the animals could gather 
their wits, he was up the tree 
again. And then—well, that was 
all! He had disappeared. No one 
saw him again. 

Big Ears, the rabbit twitched 
his nose. “Well, I never!’ he said. 

The woodchuck straggled along 
back to his den-home, nodding his 
funny little head. 

The gray squirrel cracked 
down on a hickory nut as he 
squeaked, “He looked like a squir- 
rel, but squirrels don’t fly.” Poor 
thing! If only someone could have 
told him that some squirrels do 
fly. In fact, the mysterious crea- 
ture was gray squirrel’s own 
cousin, The Flying Squirrel, whe 
came over from Owl Hollow to 
give the Shady Forest creatures a 
Show! 
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EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 


by Marguerite Go de 


Summer Indoors with Ebenezer Cotton Tail 


““Whee-ee-ee—” goes the wind; 
Deep—banks the snow. 

We are inside 

By the fire’s bright glow, 
With popcorn and apples, 
With games to amuse, 

With merry companions 
And good books to choose. 
What matter to us 

If the loud tempest roars; 
We can laugh at the wind 
As he rattles the doors, 

For summer within 

Does not feel the cold bite 
Of the ice and the snow 

On a winter-time night. 
With wise Ebenezer 

We’re toasting our shins 
And his quizzling, puzzling 
Program begins. 


Ebenezer questions—you answer. 

What makes it feel like summertime indoors when it is zero temperature 
just outside the door? 

When it is too stormy to leave our homes how can we enjoy programs in our 
own living room? 

Name some of the ways we can amuse ourselves on long winter evenings. 
What is a blizzard? 

How can we have apples for winter evenings when our orchards are deep 
in snow? 

How does a severe winter storm affect our transportation systems? Telephone 
service? Telegraph service? 

By what means are highways kept open for traffic? 

What are winter bouquets? 

How do we care for our pets during winter weather? 

How do kodak pictures help to restore memories of outdoor summertime? 
Name some of the goodies you like to eat in winter? 

Name some wearing apparel that suggests winter. 

What is your favorite out-door sport in January? 

What does the term “Snowbound” mean? 

What is meant by snow blindness? 

What poems do you know that describe a winter’s night indoors—out of doors? 
Have you ever had a bobsled ride? 

Describe a toboggan—a sleigh—snowshoes. 

And now—Ebenezer says, “Good-by and cozy winter nights until next month.” 


Th 
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The Poetry Corner 


BOOTS FOR TABBY 
CLARA G. CORNELL | 


It really is a funny sight 
To see our Tabby go 

Across the yard whenever we 
Have had a fall of snow. 


She takes a step, then lifts a foot 
And shakes it very hard. 
She steps, then shakes; then steps, 
then shakes 
Until she’s crossed the yard. 


It’s plain to see she doesn’t like 
That cold stuff on the ground. 

I think she needs a set of boots 
To wear when it’s around. 


THE WINDOW ARTIST 
‘CLARA G. CORNELL 


Jack Frost stole into our house 
last night 
And painted each window pane. 
He covered up nearly all of the 
glass 
And then he stole out again. 


The pictures he left for us all to 


see 
Show bits of the Snow-Queen’s 
land— 
Steep hills all in white where 
strange giant ferns 
And tall frosted fir-trees stand. 


But when Mr. Sun sees the work 
Jack has done 
He’ll soon wipe it all off the 
panes, 
For he is afraid we might all want 
to go 
To that land where the Snow- 
Queen reigns. 


RAGGED WINTER 
LOIS SNELLING 


Winter’s clothing is all worn bare, 

He hasn’t a decent coat to wear. 

His shirt is tattered, and his shoes 
are gone, 

And he doesn’t have any mittens 
on. 

The poor old fellow is quite for- 
lorn, 

With his cap in rags and his trous- 
ers torn; 

But soon he’ll be all right, he 
knows, 

For spring is bringing some fine 
new clothes. 


A LARGE FAMILY 
MAUDE E. BRIGHT 


Snowflakes are falling 
Softly through the air, 
Covering the frozen ground 
With a blanket fair. 


Snowflakes are caressing 
Chubby cheeks of rose, 
Kissing with an airy grace 
Baby’s upturned nose. 


Snowflakes are hurrying, 
Faster, faster falling, 
Like a great big family 
Mother earth is calling. 


MY RECORD BOOK 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The New Year brings us each a 
book 
With pages white as snow 
On which the things we do each 
day 
Will be set down just so. 


I want my book to be so fine 
No page will show a smear, 

And so I'll do my best to be 
A good boy all the year. 


WINTER SPORT 
MARGUERITE GODE 


The snow is deep 

And fun to wade in 
And tracks show where 
It has been played in. 


It makes our sleds 

Go fast down hill 
And has soft landings 
When we spill. 
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THANKS TO GOD 
MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


Thank God for the sky high above 


us, 

Thank God for the earth at our 
feet; 

For the freshening breeze over 
landscape and seas, 

And the blossoms our reaching 
hands meet. 


Thank Him for the starlight and 
sunlight, 
For the moon with its far-reach- 


ing rays; 

For the hills that arise to gladden 
our eyes, 

And all beauty that welcomes our 
days. 


The mountains as sentinels stand- 


ing, 

Beside all the valleys that yield 

The waves of the grass through 
which our feet pass, 

In meadow paths, woodland and 
field. 

For the waters that flow toward 
the ocean, 

For the snowflake and raindrop 
as well; 

With all gifts we intake, asleep or 
awake, 

May we in God’s blessedness dwell. 


SMOKEY 
MARIE Z, JELLIFFE 


Smokey is my little dog. 
He is such a treasure. 

He gives me much to think about 
Arid also lots of pleasure. 

I have to take good care of him, 
And he the same of me. 

We race together through the 

hills; 

Then rest beside a tree. 


I hitch him to my wagon, and 
He takes me down the street, 
How many friends my playmate 
makes 
Among the folks we meet. 
When to the postoffice we go 
My mother pulls the sled 
To give to me a fine long ride; 
While Smokey runs ahead. 


Last Christmas came with candle 
lights 
Upon our Christmas tree. 
I thought I’d hang two stockings 


up 
For Smokey and for me. 
Smokey found in his a bone. 
He jumped around in joy. 
He liked it better than the toys 
That would delight a boy. 
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Question: Do you think a child should be asked to 
sit by himself up in front of the class if he dis- 
turbs the group? 


ANSWER: I hardly see why he should be assigned 
to a seat in front of the other children. Why not a 
seat at the side or back until he can again mingle 
with his group. 


Question: Can you tell me who publishes the new 
poetry book “More Silver Pennies”? 


ANSWER: The book (and excellent it is) is written 
by Blanche Thompson and published by Macmillan. 
The same publisher published Silver Pennies by 
the same author. 


Question: Would you be so kind as to tell me 
where I could obtain some material on Visual Aids 
that could be used in Grade I? 


ANSWER: Large murals for walls—subjects, 
Farm, Home, Mother Goose, etc. Published by Cre- 
ative Education Society, Mankato, Minn. Poster— 
“Farm Life,” by Helen Strimple, Milton Bradley 
Co. Cut-outs—“The Holy Family,” by Louise D. 
Tessin, 35c, Milton Bradley Co. “Eskimo Village,” 
60c, Milton Bradley Co. Cathedral Windows, price 
per set of four, $1.00, Milton Bradley Co. “Time 
Telling Card,” 50c, Milton Bradley Co. “Save and 
Serve for Liberty,” 12 poster designs, 50c, Milton 
Bradley Co. Large Reading Readiness Primers, 
published by the following: Scott, Foresman Co.; 
D. C. Heath, Boston; Macmillan; Row, Peterson, 
Lyons & Carnahan. 


Question: Can you kindly list for me some pub- 
lishers that publish material for a Reading Readi- 
ness program? 


ANSWER: There is some very usable material 
being published on this subject. May I suggest the 
following: a. Books for teacher use: Reading Readi- 
ness, Harrison, Houghton Mifflin. Methods of De- 
termining Reading Readiness, Gates, Macmillan. 
Teaching Primary Reading, Dolch, Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill. Teaching the Child to Read, Bond 
& Bond, Macmillan. Improvement of Basic Reading 
Abilities, Durrell and Sullivan, World Book, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Primary Reading Activities, Storm, 
Ginn. b. Publishers that put out Reading Readiness 
books for children: We Meet New Friends and 
Friends of Ours, Durrell and Sullivan, World Book 
Co. Before We Read, Scott, Foresman, 114 E. 23rd 
St., New York. All Aboard and Beginning Days, 
Gates, Macmillan. Sue and Mickey, Lyons & Car- 
nahan, 76 9th Ave., New York. Here We Go, Row 
Peterson, 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, II]. Reading 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


for Interest Series, Witty-Kelly-Wavle. See and 
Read, D. C. Heath, 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Tell Me a Story, University Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Reading Activities (Reading Readi- 
ness), Laidlow Bros., Inc., New York or Chicago. 


Question: Can you please interpret the term 
“Reading Readiness” for me? 


ANSWER: To quote from “The Pre-Reading and 
Reading Readiness Program,” by Oates—by ‘Read- 
ing Readiness’ is meant that stage in the develop- 
ment of the child at which he can begin to learn to 
read with pleasure, understanding and a good 
chance of success. Mere passage of time does not 
bring about reading readiness; nor is reading 
readiness developed by a program which rigidly 
excludes all contact with reading materials. It is 
rather one of the results of a carefully planned, 
well-rounded, rich, and varied program of activi- 
ties which looks toward the development of the 
whole child and sees reading as one factor which 
under modern social conditions, contributes to that 
development.” 


Question: Can you please inform me as to the 
price of the Childcraft “Eskimo Unit” published 
by The Quarrie Corporation of Chicago? 


ANSWER: The price of this unit is 10c and is sup- 
plied any one for the asking. 


Question: For my next chapel program I am 
planning to let my first grade dramatize the story 
of “Epaminondas.” I would greatly appreciate it 
if you could help me with some songs that would 
be suitable to use with the story “Epaminondas.” 


ANSWER: I should advise some of the old folk 
songs for your children even if they only hummed 
the words—“The American Song Book,” published 
by Hall and McCreart, Chicago, has old songs like 
Lil’ ’Liza Jane, Dixie, Oh Susanna, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, etc. 


Question: Could you suggest a series of reading 
books for my slow division in the third grade? 
I would like a mixture of realism and fancy with 
maybe a few factual stories. Would you also be 
= to recommend some system of penman- 
ship? 


ANSWER: For a good reading series with simple 
vocabulary, I would suggest the new Elson-Gray 
Readers published by Scott, Foresman Co., New 
York City. Do you know the Zaner Writing Sys- 
tem? It is widely used and seems to be very practi- 
cal. Also, many school systems continue the manu- 
script writing through Grade 3. 
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Sleepy Animals 
(Concluded from page 51) 


coons wake up and have a jolly 
time playing, but they hurry back 
to their hollow tree when it gets 
cold again. The little chipmunk 
often awakens, but he doesn’t dare 
go out in the cold. He wakes up 
for a bite to eat from his nice 
store of nuts, then turns over in 
his burrow and goes back to sleep. 

You see many of these sleep- 
ing animals have prepared for 
their long rest by storing away 
a food supply during the sum- 
mer.” 

“But you can things during the 
summer,” Ted still thought it 
would be nice to sleep through the 
winter. 

“Of course I do,’ Mother re- 
plied, “but people eat so many dif- 
ferent things. The woodchuck 
doesn’t store away food. He eats 
mostly green plants and he can’t 
store these away. He just stuffs 
himself all summer until he has 
eaten enough to last him all win- 
ter, then he digs himself a nice 
burrow, crawls in and is soon fast 
asleep. Folks have dug him out 
of his burrow and found him to 
be cold and stiff as if dead.” 

Ted squirmed his toes farther 
down in his warm bed. “Tell me 
what kind of beds all these ani- 
mals sleep in. Miss Jones told us 
but I have forgotten.” 

“Oh, I don’t have time to tell 
you all about that. But the old 
bear finds a big hollow log or tree 
in the deep forest. The bat—lI 
really must tell you about him! 
The bat eats nothing but insects 
and he catches them while flying 
through the air. When there are 
no more flying insects he must go 
to sleep. When cold weather comes 
he goes into a cave, a hollow tree 
or a barn loft, hangs himself up 
by his toes and sleeps head down- 
ward all winter long!” 

Ted laughed. Imagine hanging 
himself upside downwards and 
sleeping all winter long! “Well, 
those old snakes—” Now Ted 
didn’t really like snakes, but he 
had to know about them. 

“Ted! That nice breakfast is 
really going to get cold.” Mother 
was slipping a warm sweater over 
Ted’s head as he sat up in bed. 
“Snakes and turtles and frogs and 
all those crawly things crawl away 
down in the mud near some water. 
They sleep until the ground gets 
warm in the spring.” 

“Tell me about birds.” Ted was 
up out of bed pulling on a warm 
pair of overalls. He had forgotten 
that he had planned to sleep all 
winter. 


“Young man, you come straight 
in this kitchen and eat this warm 
breakfast. When you finish eating, 
and while you are dusting the fur- 
niture, I may tell you about birds. 
Anyway they don’t hibernate. 
Some go away to a warm country 
and some stay with us, but that’s 
another long story!” 


Primary Reading Seat 
Work 


(Page 12) 


Here we have a little discussion 
about a calendar, and the month 
of January. It may be correlated 
with information about vegeta- 
tion in winter or early spring. 
What do we do in January? What 
games do we play, and how do we 


dress? What is spring like in 


northern Maine or in sunny Cali- 

fornia? Do you know how to tell 

the number of days in each month. 

Here is a little verse to memorize: 

Thirty days has September, 

April, June and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Except February which has twen- 
ty-eight. 

(Except in leap-year when it has 
twenty-nine.) 

The little illustration represents 
cut paper work. Upon a piece of 
light blue paper, 3 x 6 inches, paste 
cuttings of trees. These should be 
of green, yellow-green, blue-green 
or even other deep tones such as a 
shade of blue or gray-violet. 

Next, add the snow man with 
his gay hat, red apple nose. His 
eyes, mouth and buttons may be 
light blue. 

Then cut a long strip for the 
snow. Before pasting it over the 


the upper edge with light blue. 
Paste it across the base of the 


picture. Any overlapping parts of | 


trees or snow may now be cut 
back to line up with the edge of 
the light blue paper. 


Paste this picture upon a mount- 
ing of light violet or any other 
color, 4 x 7 inches. The whole may 
then be pasted upon a white pa- 
per, 6 x 9 inches. 


Primary Arithmetic 
Seat Work 
(Page 13) 


This lesson actually involves 
two arithmetic assignments. One, 
a drill in the meaning of I1st., 2nd., 
3rd., etc. The other, an applica- 
tion of this drill to the months of 
the year. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


Promote 
Greater Understanding 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
and 
OUR UNITED STATES 


Just published—two books to help 
you achieve this goal in your class- 
room. Contain motivating mate- 
rial—make studies attractive, in- 
teresting, purposeful. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) 
contains study outlines, art and 
craft projects, maps, reference data 
on Canada, Mexico, all the Central 
and South American republics. A 
proved success. Second large print- 
ing. 


Our United States (new—different) 
contains study outlines, art and 
craft projects, maps, reference data 
on Alaska, District of Columbia, 
and eleven States of the Union. 


60c each postpaid 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid 
(A saving of 20c) 


Payment must accompany order. 


#@e — 


For Classroom Activities 


| (Every Day of the Month 


base of the composition, outline |: 


Junior, ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Every month new, different, practical 
teaching aids, art and craft projects, 
ideas that help you motivate all subjects 
of the curriculum. Kindergarten and pri- 
mary material in abundance. 


| FREE: Project material. If you are not ac- 
quainted with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
send for free specimen project sheets. 


$3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues starting 
current month) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Dept. ACI2 
4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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Children may make up original, 
simple sentences concerning each 
month, as,—Tulips bloom in 
March. March is the 3rd month 
of the year. Birds fly south in Sep- 


tember. September is the 9th 
month in the year. 
Simple illustrations such as 


these may be drawn on the black- 
board, all in one row, so all the 
children may see them plainly. The 
teacher may give the pupils an 
oral drill with questions as,—how 
many months between January 
and June? How many months be- 
tween August and November? 


Health Poster 


(See Page 23) 


Take plenty of time to eat your 
meals. Your food should be well 
chewed before swallowing. In this 
way it does your body more good. 

How many minutes do you take 
to eat your lunch? 

See the wall clock in the pic- 
ture? It is twelve o’clock. Draw 
another minute hand with your 
red crayon showing the time it 
should be when the little boy and 
girl finish their lunch. 


Color the clock border, chairs 
and table red, with a blue checked 
border on the lunch cloth. The 
fruit bow] is blue. The girl’s dress 
is green. The boy’s sweater blue 
and white striped. The background 
is light yellow. 


Safety Poster 
(See Page 22) 


It is not safe to climb on high 
places. What might happen to the 
little girl in the poster? Can you 
name some other acts of climbing 
which might be dangerous for lit- 
tle boys and girls? 


Coloring Suggestions: Color the 
little girl’s dress and hairbow red 
or red and white checked. The 
cupboard is light brown. The box 
is orange, also the shelf paper. 
Stool light brown. Background 
yellow. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Calendars for a 
New Year 
(Pages 36 and 37) 


One great satisfaction in this 
problem is that it is used and ad- 
mired all through the coming 
year. We present several different 
styles of calendars. All are very 
simple to do. 

A—Here we have a little Dutch 
figure. The lower panel, the grass 
and the figure are all in one. The 
panel size depends upon the shape 
and size of the little calendar pad. 
Mount the latter upon a back- 
ground of tinted paper first, and 
then paste upon the panel. The 
little cap is plain at the top. Paste 
a small bow of colored ribbon to 
the back, as shown. This decorates 
the cap, and makes it possible to 
pin the calendar up easily. 

B—Bright birds with blossome 
make colorful calendar illustra- 
tions. A picture like this looks well 
when pasted upon an arrangement 


of several mounts of different col- a 


ors. 


C—Here is a very little calendar 
to be placed upon a desk. Draw, 
color and cut out the design of 
construction paper. Paint the 
needles different tones of green. 
Accent the snow with pale blue 
outlines. Add a brace to the back. 

D—This design may be made up 
as C. Outline all parts of snow 
with pale blue. Paint the trees in 
the rear dark blue-green and 
violet-green, and the other two 
trees green and yellow-green. The 
broom may be yellow with colored 
stripes and red-orange handle. The 
hat may be in bright colors. His 
nose is a carrot. 

A very lovely calendar is the 
one with mountings of blue scal- 
loped construction paper, a lace 
doilie, a mount of pale blue, and 
a picture drawn by the pupil or 
cut from some colored print. 

The calendar pad is also mount- 
ed upon blue paper. 

Attach the latter to the large 
mount with two short pieces of 
ribbon (see small sketch). Paste 
a loop of ribbon at the top. With a 
separate piece of ribbon, tie a 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES — 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. $2000-$3000 


ROCKY MT. TEA \CHERS' AGENCY 
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Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 


small bow, at the top of the loop. 
The loop may be longer than 
shown. The scalloped mounting 
may be smaller, — just large 
enough to accommodate the lace 
doilie. It is well to make the smal] 
mounting about the picture a tint 
of the large scalloped mounting. 


SAVE PAPER—remember that the 
saving of waste paper of every type is 
still a war-time necessity. Paper is one 
of our most critical shortages, and 
MUST be conserved. Bring this condi- 
tion to the attention of your pupils so 
that they will continue the good work 
school children are doing everywhere 
in collecting and salvaging waste paper. 
Remember every man, woman and 
CHILD must help to win this war. 
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resented Milton Bradley Company. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


PLAS LL 


TRADE MARK 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend 


PLASTELINE 


TRACE MARK 


for this material is so clean that it "i alain all the 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


Order from your school supply dealer. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. 

New York (10):200FifthAve., 811S.Wabash Ave.,Chicage (5) 


Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
456J Cream (Red) 
Price, per pound pkg., 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 lb. ea., Cream, 
Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, Dark 
Price, 40c 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC-ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 
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Twelve Conservation Poster Designs 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 


SEAT WorK THAT IS TIMELY — correlated to the Government’s urgent request to save and conserve 
essential materials which will help further the nation’s war production. 

Here are war-time demands reduced to simple rhythm text and outline design that a child can under- 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 

The subject names are in outline letters with open centers to be filled in with colored crayons. The pic- 
torial poster designs, also to be colored, are attractive and expressive. 

Printed in hektograph ink, each of these posters will make 50 or more clear duplicates so that every 
child may have a copy to color, take home — and remember. 

The twelve subject titles are: 
SAVE PAPER SAVE PAPER BAGS BUY DEFENSE STAMPS’ SAVE TIN 
SAVE OLD TUBES TAKE IT WITH YOU BUILD HEALTH VICTORY GARDEN 
SAVE RUBBER CARE SAVES WEAR HOME CANNING SAVE YOUR SHOES 


In attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 
An Easy Method of Teaching Children to Tell Time 


Time- to Learn 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


A new type of practical seat work 
which includes lessons in “telling time” and 
also offers an activity to supplement study of 
the clock dial. Some of the sheets show clock 
dials with hands indicating time. Under each 
of these is a space in which the child writes the 
time shown by the position of the clock hands in the problem. Other sheets bear clock dials on which the child 


draws in the clock hands to illustrate the time specified under each clock dial. An ideal method of teaching all 
phases of telling time. 


Each master copy will make fifty or more duplicates, making an individual seat work copy for each child. 


Twelve sheets, size 9 x 11% inches, in portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 


Order from your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
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